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A VISITOR’S VIEW 


In the January-March number of Schule und Erziehung, the 
scholarly organ of the central bureau of the National Catholic 
School Organization of Germany, there is a lengthy article on 
Catholic education in the United States. I think the contribu- 
tion is of interest and worthy of some consideration. It is 
from the pen of Rev. Joseph Schroeteler, S.J., secretary of the 
organization just mentioned, which, by the way, functions under 
hierarchical auspices. Father Schroeteler was here last summer 
on a study tour. He is a sound theologian, a sane specialist 
in the principles and the politics of pedagogy, and a constant 
student of the practical operation of foreign school systems. 

At the outset the author does not hesitate to admit that a 
foreigner ought to find it most difficult to judge America. Amer- 
ica, he says, is not only a different land but, so to speak, a 
different planet. The strange visitor must learn to think in 
new categories before he can pass objective judgment. 

The thing that first impressed the author is the youth of 
America. The American is a good deal of a child; he has a 
child’s logic and demeanor, a child’s sense of pleasure and de- 
sire for play. The American Catholic’s religion is, in no un- 
complimentary sense, childish, as shown by the widespread and 
wonderful devotion to the Little Flower, the most child-like 
of modern saints. The American school system, too, is like 
an overgrown youth—large and stately, indeed, but not per- 
fectly proportioned; its internal organs, particularly, are not 
developed in harmony with its external features. 

Next, our visitor finds some strong contrasts of a social and 
religious, a racial and nationalistic nature. In spite of these, 
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we are a nation, for we are all patriotic—even our babies, we 
are told, are waving the flag; but we are not yet, nor will be 
for long, a homogeneous people. As for American ideals, the 
principal three named to the visitors were nationalism, educa- 
tionalism and mammonism. 

That Father Schroeteler does not consider Catholics guilty 
of whatever is outright reprehensible in the pursuit of these 
“ideals” is shown by his remarks on the extent of Catholic edu- 
cation. After setting forth figures from the N. C. W. C. Direc- 
tory of Catholic Colleges and Schools to indicate the size of the 
Catholic school system, he- says: 


If one allows these figures to have their effect on an unpreju- 
diced mind, one cannot refrain from the highest possible admi- 
ration. American Catholics have achieved something mighty 
=, apenas . . . something that stands unique in all the 
world. 

We must ever remember, too, that they have done all this 
with their own resources. They manifest a surpassing spirit of 
sacrifice. If German Catholics had but a bit of this powerful 
spirit, there were no need to fear for a moment for the future 
of our schools, regardless of any possible political developments. 


What we have thus constructed we have had occasion to 
protect against destructive attempts. The German writer is 
certain that the Oregon decision sets our schools on a solid 
legal basis. But while the road is clear in principle, he sees 
some practical difficulties. In theory we enjoy great freedom; 
this freedom makes for initiative; but our action is so impeded 
that the fruits of our freedom never entirely ripen. For ex- 
ample, we are compelled to compete with the public schools 
as regards buildings and equipment; this is an unequal contest 
in which we are doomed to defeat, as much so as is a business 
man, one-half or one-third of whose money is at the disposal 
of his competitor. Again, Catholic schools must still charge 
tuition; free textbooks can but rarely be supplied; and scholar- 
ships in higher institutions are comparatively few. We are still 
further hampered by financial difficulties in that we cannot 
maintain a sufficiently large and adequately trained teaching 
force; we are constrained to employ some “cheap” teachers who 
are not fully qualified. Nevertheless, Catholic schools of all 
grades on the whole accomplish no less in secular instruction 
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than the public schools; indeed, some American Catholic schools 
will stand comparison with the very best of German schools. 

The problem of Catholic attendance at non-Catholic schools 
also engages the attention of Father Schroeteler. He thinks 
the cause of this problem, especially as far as elementary and 
secondary schools are concerned, is principally a financial one. 
The situation as regards higher education would, in his opinion, 
be greatly remedied by a systematic centralization of efforts 
in large universities and the abandonment of some small col- 
leges. He sees no sufficient reason for the astounding attend- 
ance of Catholics at secular universities. He considers the 
curricula of leading Catholic institutions as quite adequate. 
The foundation plan, he definitely asserts, goes far beyond the 
mark set by the Holy See. He agrees that the profane sciences 
are not necessary for Catholicism as such; but he insists that 
they are necessary for the Catholic individual, and therefore 
the Church must teach them. 

The financial problem being so prominent in our critic’s mind, 
I am not surprised to find him offering a solution for it. The 
solution is nothing less than state support. He notes the fact 
that the prospect of state support is unfavorably viewed in many 
Catholic quarters. He feels, however, that the least that should 
be done is to point out to the state its duty, as a matter of-— 
principle, to support all public education, regardless of the aus- 
pices under which it is given. Moreover, he is of the opinion 
that we are steering towards a solution similar to that reached 
long ago in Holland, where there is full respect for the rights 
of conscience, full equality of schools, full freedom of doctrine, 
full justice to all, full public support of all schools engaged in. 
educating the children of the nation. 

Father Schroeteler deals rather sternly with the American 
system of coeducation. There is taking place here, he says, a 
lamentable sort of leveling of the sexes. Our women tend to 
be mannish and our men tend to be effeminate. To his mind, 
this is one of the causes of the divorce evil. His impression is 
that large circles of American educationists do not at all, or 
only to a small degree, understand the real problem of coedu- 
cation. 

Another condition our friend deplores is the lack of lay 
teachers in the Catholic system. He points out the fact that 
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only about 10 per cent of all teachers in the Catholic schools 
are lay. The religious orders are overburdened with teaching; 
many of their members are diverted from the purely pastoral 
work they might be doing, and some are constrained to go to 
the task of teaching without proper preparation. Further- 
more, it is not desirable, on general pedagogical and politico- 
cultural grounds, that the school system be so largely controlled 
by the clergy. 

Father Schroeteler has nothing but praise for the Catholic 
Educational Association and for the N. C. W. C. Department 
of Education. The former, he says, is an important coordinator 
and guide of educational endeavors, and issues serious and schol- 
arly reports. The latter, he says, has rendered much practical 
service and well deserves the reputation it enjoys. The Cath- 
olic Instruction League is also warmly commended. 

I cannot refrain from offering just a bit of criticism of our 
critic. Though he mentions the question of federalization, he 
makes no attempt whatever to evaluate the problem. I ex- 
pected him—reasonably, I think—to state his viewpoint, at 
least. In speaking of the legal status of our Catholic schools, 
Father Schroeteler failed to consider the fact that technically, 
and indirectly, our schools are to a very great extent state con- 
trolled. I think it was no slight omission to fail to mention 
the outstanding universities which form the apex of our sys- 
tem. Lastly, it seems to me that it is far too fondly optimistic 
to say that we may hope to attain the Dutch ideal. 

The parting paragraph of this interesting study is as follows: 

America is said to be the land of the future. If American 
Catholics overcome the spirit of thé new world and succeed in 
solving whatever school problems remain, we can count on 
America becoming one of the countries in which Catholicism 
develops into the strongest cultural factor. 


Cuartes N. Liscuxa. 


{ 
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SELF-AIDS IN THE ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
-GRAMMAR* 


THE PROBLEM 


The problem toward which four years of research was directed 
was to develop a more effective teaching method, by means of 
which anyone might with a minimum expenditure of time and 
effort master the essential principles of correct usage of the Eng- 
lish language. It was the purpose of the program to develop 
a technique that would make self-instruction practical. The 
program was so organized as to make possible individual in- 
struction during class drill and to insure interest and purpose- 
ful effort on the part of the pupil. 

Another purpose of the program was to determine the extent 
to which pupils who differ in mentality can and will profit from 
such technique. 

THE PROCEDURE 


The Self-Aids used in this program set a task for each pupil, 
gave him the means for accomplishing that task, and guided 
him in discovering and working out his own problems. 

By means of a series of exercises, each comprising a graded 
set of sentences illustrating important rules of correct usage, 
each pupil tested himself in order to determine what he knew 
and what he did not know. 

For each exercise there was a self-correction sheet. In addi- 
tion to giving the correct form required in each sentence, the 
correction sheet directed each pupil to the exact place in the 
reference section where he would find a clear explanation of 
each principal and several illustrations of its application. If 
he made a mistake, he was directed to study the rule in the refer- 
ence section. 

The theory of adjusting instruction to meet individual differ- 
ences is sound, but the application of that theory is not always 
possible. The problem of reaching the individual, of giving 
him exactly the help that he needs, and of encouraging him to 
do his best work is one which confronts all educators. The 
technique developed was such that, while the entire class had 
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the same subject matter, each individual received the specific 
instructions which he needed to help him master his difficulties. 
She secured that assistance while the other members of the 
class were working upon their own problems. Not only did 
each pupil work independently of the teacher, for the material 
was self-explanatory, but he worked independently of the class, 
for he dealt only with his individual problems. The signifi- 
cance of:this has been well expressed by one of the pupils who 
has used Self-Aids. He offered the following comment: “I like 
this work because it lets you know what you do know and what 
you don’t know. You know what to study. The rules are 
explained very clearly and the examples help you to understand 
them.” 

The program made a strong appeal because each pupil felt. 
that he was concentrating on his specific difficulties. It was 
vitalized instruction rather than routine drudgery. One pupil 
aptly expressed the appeal of this technique when he said: “You 
do not have to study what someone else doesn’t know.” 

The reference section used by the pupils contained clear and 
concise statements of the common principles of good usage. 
Each general principle was followed by subdivisions of the 
general rule and explanations of its different applications. Thus 
the pupil found an exact statement and an explanation of each 
difficulty confronting him. The illustrations and explanations 
combined to make the reference section self-explanatory. 

As each exercise contained a review as well as an introduc- 
tion to new principles, each day the pupil determined whether 
or not he had mastered yesterday’s difficulty. He directed his 
own efforts; he was responsible for his own progress. He soon 
realized that his success or failure depended upon his, own effort. 

After each part of speech had been studied independently, 
there was a review of all principles presented under that head- 
ing. A practice test corrected by the pupil followed this review. 
The next exercise was a progress test dealing with the same 
principles as were covered in the practice test. .This progress 
test was scored by the teacher. 

Though not designed primarily to determine the accuracy 
of the pupils’ self-correction, the progress test did serve this 
function. Since the pupil took the practice test before the 
progress test, and since both covered the same principles and 
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were of equal difficulty, it was to be expected that the score 
would be higher, never lower, in the progress test than in the 
practice test. In one school, two classes recorded daily aver- 
ages and charted these in order to compare their work. Both 
the pupils and the teachers were interested to note that the 
averages of both classes were higher in each progress test cor- 
rected by the teacher than in the review test of equal difficulty 
corrected by the pupils on the preceding day. This method 
appealed to the pupils. One boy expressed the general reac- 
tion to it when he said, “It teaches you to be honest.” 

There were survey tests given at the beginning of the pro- 
gram and achievement tests of equal difficulty and similar 
content given at the end of the program. Standard keys were 
used by the teachers in correcting these tests. These achieve- 
ment tests are important as aids in teaching. Through the 
survey test given at the beginning of the course, the degree 
of each pupil’s attainment is determined and the individual 
and the class weaknesses become apparent. Thus the survey 
test makes it possible to focus teaching and direct the pupils’ 
efforts toward essentials not already mastered. The achieve- 
ment test of equal difficulty given at the end of the semester 
makes it possible to measure progress in objective terms. 

The Self-Aid exercises contained sentences of the type a pupil 
uses in informal conversation, as well as sentences of the type 
he uses in writing. In the majority of cases the problem was to 
determine the correct form within the sentence. Some of the 
exercises required that the pupil use his reference section in 
order to assist him to correct the sentences, and also that he 
list the section of the rule which determined his correction. 
This latter type of drill insured familiarity with the refer- 
ence section, a better understanding of principles, and dis- 
crimination in usage. Short stories, compositions, and letters, 
such as the pupil himself would write, gave variety to sub- 
ject matter and to the form of presentation. Their chief value 
lay in the fact that they carried the drill work into speech and. 
written work. 

So that’ each pupil might chart his own progress, there was 
included a pupil’s record sheet. He recorded the per cent. of 
correct answers he made each day and also noted the specific 
sections of the rule or rules that he missed. His scores in the 
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progress tests were given to him by the teacher and were recorded 
by him on the record sheet. 


If the drills are to be used by others, write your answers on a strip of 
paper. 


I. Samples of Drills—Correcting Errors in Sentences. 

In each of the following sentences there are two words in parentheses; one is 
correct and the other is incorrect. Write the correct word on the line at the right. 

Write here 

Sample: He (don’t—doesn’t) write plainly doesn’t 

1. The Smiths and (we—us) have been neighbors for years we 1. 
2. The success of the men (was—were) remarkable..............-----------2. 
Some of the sentences on this page are incorrect. If a noun, a pronoun, or a 
verb is incorrectly used, write the correct form on the line at the right. 

If there are two errors in a sentence, correct both. 

If a sentence is correct, write C on the line at the right. 

DO NOT CHANGE ANY SENTENCE THAT IS CORRECT. Do not re- 
write the sentence nor change its meaning. Make the least possible change. 
On this page consider only nouns, pronouns, and verbs. 


3. That story don’t seem possible. . . sonia 
For each sentence refer to your reference section; find the rule which explains 
the correct usage; write the number of the rule; and write the correct form. 
Rule Correct Form 
1. John and (she—her) told them about the game.... NP-1b 3. 
Frank (don’t—doesn’t) live on Norton Street.............. 2. 


111. Samples of Drills—Correcting Errors in Letters and Compositions. 

At the end of each line you will find a place for an answer. If there is no mistake 
in the line, write C in that place. DO NOT CHANGE ANY LINE THAT IS 
CORRECT. 

If there is a mistake, write the correct form at the right. If there are two errors 
in any line, correct both. 

On this page consider only nouns, pronouns, and verbs. 

Dear Joun: 

The employment manager says that he don’t think 
either you or me will secure a position in the adver- 
tising department, because of the mistakes we made in 


IV. Sample of Answer Sheet 


If your answer is not the same as the printed answer, draw a line under your answer. 
why the printed answer is correct. , 
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Write here 
2. The garrison with all its supplies was captured............... Cc 2. 
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Meutio tad 
NP-1. A noun or a pronoun used as the subject of a verb 
is in the nominative case. 


1b. This rule also applies when the subject is compound: 


Example 1. The Smiths and we have been neighbors for 

years. 
If the subject were simple, you would say, We have been 
neighbors for years. “‘Us have been neighbors” would 
be wrong. It would be equally wrong to use “us” in 
the above sentence. 

Example 2. John and she told them. 

In the compound subject, John and she, the nominative 
she is used, not the objective “her.”” You would not 
think of saying, “Her told them.” The subject, whether 
it is simple or compound, is in the nominative case. 

Note: In working with compound subjects, it is helpful 
to test each part of the compound subject in this way : 
(a) He did it. 

(b) I did it. 
(c) He and I did it. 
You would not use “him” for he in sentence (a) nor 
“me” for I in sentence (6), but some people make the 
mistake of using “him and me” instead of he and I in 
sentence (c). 

Verbs 

V-28a. A verb agrees in number with its subject, not 
and the verb. 

Ezample 1. The garrison with all its supplies was captured. 
The verb was captured is used because its subject garri- 
son is singular. Do not let your ear be tricked by the 
sound of the plural] noun supplies into causing you to 
overlook the real subject with which the verb must 
agree. A noun coming between the subject and the 
verb has no effect on the number of the verb. 


English. 1 told him that we wanted to learn advertis- 
ing and that we intended to apply again next year. 


During the baseball championship series of 1924, 
the interest of people throughout the country were at 
highest pitch. All eyes were on the Washington Team, 

Nationals, as they are called. Everyone wanted 
them to win the t. Electric score-boards were 
watched by h of enthusiastic fans, many of 

ich stood for hours. Everyone wanted to 

follow the detailed accounts of 
. Walter Johnson, the veteran pitcher for the 
tionals, were honored by thousands. 
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V. Sample of Reference Seati 
Answer Rule 
V-27 
—doesn’t 
1. we NP-b 
2. was V-23a 
Answer Rule 
1. he NP-Ib 
2.C V-23a 
8. doesn’t 
il 
Correct 
Rule Form 
1. V-Ib she 
2. V-27 doesn’t 
Answer Rule 
1. doesn’t V-27 
2. NP-Ib j 
3. C — 
nt 
dba 
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V-27. Don’t must not be used with the third person singular; 
use does not or doesn’t. 


Ezample 1. He doesn’t write plainly. 

is Goo two wende dese end 
not. The o is not is omitted, and the apostrophe (’) takes 
its place. Don’t combines the two words do and not in the 
same way. You would not say: “He do not.” Since don’t 
means do not, you should not say “He don’t.” Doesn’t is 


rey wih he, she, 
pronouns are 


OR 


— 


The program included seventy-five exercises. The maximum 
time required for each exercise was fifteen minutes. 

In one type of exercise, the pupil wrote his correction for 
each sentence. After completing the twenty sentences, he 
referred to the answer sheet. Opposite the sample was writ- 
ten “doesn’t, does not,” meaning that either is a correct an- 
swer. On the same line, in the second column, the pupil found © 
“V-27,” which indicated that the rule explaining the use of “does 
not” was number twenty-seven under the heading of Verbs. 
Opposite sentence one, “we,” the correct answer, was written. 
On the same line, “NP-1b” indicated that the rule explaining 
the use of “we” was number one, section b, under the heading 
of Nouns and Pronouns. 

Simplicity of administration was an outstanding feature of 
this program. At the beginning of the course, the following 
direction sheet was given to each pupil. He recognized at once. 
that the problem was his own. 

Directions to the pupil 

Twenty sentences will be given to you each day. 

There is a line at the right of each sentence. If the sentence is correct, 
write C on the line at the right. Do not change any sentence that is 
correct, even if a different form would also be correct. 

If there is an error in the sentence, or if there are two words from which 
you are to choose the correct one, write the correct form on the line at 
the right. 

When you have finished, you will receive a sheet containing the correct 
answers. If your answer to the sentence is not the same as the one on 
the answer sheet, underline your answer. 

After each answer on the sheet of correct answers, you will find a number 
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and a letter. The number and the letter refer to the explanation of this 
censtruction, in the reference section. 

Make a copy of the record sheet. You are to keep your own record of 
the errors you make. The directions and samples are so clear that you will 
find this very easy to do. In the column marked “Number wrong,” record 
the number of mistakes. In the column marked “List numbers and sec- 
tions of rules missed,” write the numbers and letters which you find after 
the correct answer. 

Each day, in addition to sentences containing two or three new principles, 
there will be a review. It is therefore important that you understand 
all the rules which have been covered. Study the rules that you have 
listed on your record sheet. Be certain that you understand the reason for 
each correction. 

About once a month you will be given a progress test based on all the 
rules covered in the exercises which you have completed. These special 
tests will be corrected by the teacher. You will record on the record sheet 
the percentage which you make. 

The lesson preceding the progress test is a practice test. 

At the end of the semester's work you will be given a final test. 


OBJECTIVE RESULTS 


The following results are reported by teachers in junior 
high schools in Washington, D. C., where the study was con- 
ducted. 

Miss Palmer of Powell Junior High School reported an average 
class score of 30 on the first achievement test on Nouns and 
Pronouns given at the beginning of the program, and an aver- 
age score of 91 on an alternative form of the achievement 
test given after the Self-Aid program had been used. It may 
be noted that the achievement tests were not returned to the 
pupil nor was he informed of the errors which he made in 
the first achievement test. It was felt that giving such infor- 
mation would tend to increase the score made in the final test, 
whereas, the problem was to determine the progress made by 
the use of self-direction drills. 

For the same class, Miss Palmer reported a score of 30 on the 
initial test on Verbs, and a final achievement score of 97. 
Whereas at the time of the first achievement test 70 per cent 
of the subject matter was unknown, after use of the Self-Aids 
but 3 per cent of the principles remained unmastered. The 
average I. Q. of the class reported was 1.24. Results very 
similar were reported by Miss Viehmeyer of Powell Junior 
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High School and by Miss Smith of Columbia Junior High 
School. 

In order to determine what a class which is average in intelli- 
gence and one which is somewhat below average in intelligence 
would be able to accomplish with this program, two such classes 
were selected. With a class having an average I. Q. of 1.12, 
Miss Caron reported an average score of 22 on, the achievement 
test given before the use of the Self-Aids and an average of 
87 on the alternative test taken after the use of the Self-Aids. 
Thus the subject matter unknown was reduced from 78 per 
cent to 13 per cent. For a class below the average of the 
other classes in the schools, I. Q. 1.07, the same teacher re- 
ported an initial achievement test score of 17 and a final 
achievement test score of 80,.or, in other words, a reduction 
“from 83 per cent to 20 per cent in the unknown subject 
matter. 

It is interesting to note the progress made by the class of 
lowest I.Q. The reports from the higher class show an increase 
from 30 to 97, or 67 points; the reports for the class of the lowest 
I. Q. show an increase from 17 to 80, or 63 points. True, progress 
becomes more difficult to attain at the higher end of the scale, 
but the progress made by the class of the lowest I. Q. shows 
that such a class can benefit by the technique used in this 
program. 

Subjective results—When one is considering a new teaching 
method, it is important to determine how teachers and pupils 
react to the method. The following statements are quoted from 
the reports of teachers whose classes used this material. 


“T have made a rigid trial of the material, for I did not supple- 
ment the reference section. I limited the class time to fifteen 
minutes daily, and did not give the material any undue con- 
sideration. 

“The Self-Aid program is practical. . . . It makes a strong 
appeal. It gives the pupil of slow reaction time and opportunity 
to absorb the principles. It is excellent as a time-saver, and it 
serves to make the use of the correct form habitual. The method 
of administration interests and stimulates the pupil.”—Miss 
Caron, of Columbia Junior High School. 

“This teaching method shows the child his weakness and pro- 
vides a means for overcoming errors. It stimulates effort toward 
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self-improvement. It is a time-saver for the teacher, and an aid 
to the pupil.”—Miss Vethmeyer, of Powell Junior High School. 

“Pupils accept responsibility in that they consider the problem 
theirs rather than the teacher’s. The self-record sheet keeps his 
own progress clearly before the pupil and is a spur to greater 
effort. Pupils benefit by immediate correction of their papers, 
and by the definiteness of the marking system. The sheets fill 
a long-felt need. My pupils have made the following comments: 
‘It is easier to learn grammar in this way.’ ‘It shows you just 
what you need to study.’ ‘I like it because it helps us to speak 
better English.’ “This work gives you more confidence in your- 
self.’ ‘I like to see what I can do by myself.’””—Miss Palmer, of 
Powell Junior High School. 


A number of teachers have reported interesting methods by 
which the drill may be given practical application in written 
work. One teacher used Self-Aids by having the pupils check 
their own and each other’s compositions and locate the sections 
of the rules violated. Another underlined the errors which she 
found in compositions and required the pupils to locate, in the 
reference section, the principles governing correction of these 
errors. No doubt there are many ways in which the teacher can, 
by the exercise of her ingenuity, secure additional value from 
this material. 

CONCLUSION 


From the research program as it was conducted, the conclu- 
sions are that it: 

1. Enables a pupil to aid himself. 

2. Makes possible individual instruction during class drill. 

3. Provides systematic drill with constant review of funda- 
mentals of correct usage. 

4. Enables each pupil to determine his own difficulties, a self- 
correction sheet being provided for each exercise. 

5. Provides means by which the pupil can overcome his weak- 
ness, since a specific reference after each answer directs him to a 
clear explanation of the principle involved. 

6. Insures the understanding of the principles, since the 
vocabulary which is used in explanations is within the compre- 
hension of the pupils for whom Self-Aids was constructed. 

7. Enables each pupil to keep his own record of progress. 

8. Motivates work by arousing in the pupil a realization of 
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High School and by Miss Smith of Columbia Junior High 
School. 

In order to determine what a class which is average in intelli- 
gence and one which is somewhat below average in intelligence 
would be able to accomplish with this program, two such classes 
were selected. With a class having an average I. Q. of 1.12, 
Miss Caron reported an average score of 22 on, the achievement 
test given before the use of the Self-Aids and an average of 
87 on the alternative test taken after the use of the Self-Aids. 
Thus the subject matter unknown was reduced from 78 per 
cent to 13 per cent. For a class below the average of the 
other classes in the schools, I. Q. 1.07, the same teacher re- 
ported an initial achievement test score of 17 and a final 
achievement test score of 80,.or, in other words, a reduction 
“from 83 per cent to 20 per cent in the unknown subject 
matter. 

It is interesting to note the progress made by the class of 
lowest I. Q. The reports from the higher class show an increase 
from 30 to 97, or 67 points; the reports for the class of the lowest 
I. Q. show an increase from 17 to 80, or 63 points. True, progress 
becomes more difficult to attain at the higher end of the scale, 
but the progress made by the class of the lowest I. Q. shows 
that such a class can benefit by the technique used in this 
program. 

Subjective results——When one is considering a new teaching 
method, it is important to determine how teachers and pupils 
react to the method. The following statements are quoted from 
the reports of teachers whose classes used this material. 


“IT have made a rigid trial of the material, for I did not supple- 
ment the reference section. I limited the class time to fifteen 
minutes daily, and did not give the material any undue con- 
sideration. 

“The Self-Aid program is practical. .. . It makes a strong 
appeal. It gives the pupil of slow reaction time and opportunity 
to absorb the principles. It is excellent as a time-saver, and it 
serves to make the use of the correct form habitual. The method 
of administration interests and stimulates the pupil.”—Miss 
Caron, of Columbia Junior High School. 

“This teaching method shows the child his weakness and pro- 
vides a means for overcoming errors. It stimulates effort toward 
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self-improvement. It is a time-saver for the teacher, and an aid 
to the pupil.”—Miss Vethmeyer, of Powell Junior High School. 

“Pupils accept responsibility in that they consider the problem 
theirs rather than the teacher’s. The self-record sheet keeps his 
own progress clearly before the pupil and is a spur to greater 
effort. Pupils benefit by immediate correction of their papers, 
and by the definiteness of the marking system. The sheets fill 
a long-felt need. My pupils have made the following comments: 
‘It is easier to learn grammar in this way.’ ‘It shows you just 
what you need to study.’ ‘I like it because it helps us to speak 
better English.’ “This work gives you more confidence in your- 
self.’ ‘I like to see what I can do by myself.’””—Miss Palmer, of 
Powell Junior High School. 


A number of teachers have reported interesting methods by 
which the drill may be given practical application in written 
work. One teacher used Self-Aids by having the pupils check 
their own and each other’s compositions and locate the sections 
of the rules violated. Another underlined the errors which she 
found in compositions and required the pupils to locate, in the 
reference section, the principles governing correction of these 
errors. No doubt there are many ways in which the teacher can, 
by the exercise of her ingenuity, secure additional value from 
this material. 

CONCLUSION 


From the research program as it was conducted, the conclu- 
sions are that it: 

1. Enables a pupil to aid himself. 

2. Makes possible individual instruction during class drill. 

3. Provides systematic drill with constant review of funda- 
mentals of correct usage. 

4. Enables each pupil to determine his own difficulties, a self- 
correction sheet being provided for each exercise. 

5. Provides means by which the pupil can overcome his weak- 
ness, since a specific reference after each answer directs him to a 
clear explanation of the principle involved. 

6. Insures the understanding of the principles, since the 
vocabulary which is used in explanations is within the compre- 
hension of the pupils for whom Self-Aids was constructed. 

7. Enables each pupil to keep his own record of progress. 

8. Motivates work by arousing in the pupil a realization of 
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his own speech faults, and instilling in him a desire to understand 
and master the rules on which he makes mistakes. 

9. Encourages the pupil to rely upon himself and to accept 


responsibility. 
10. Presents functional grammar in an interesting and prac- 
tical way. 


11. Provides a sufficient variety of drill material to sustain 
interest and to insure the understanding of principles and their 
relation to oral and written English. 

12. Provides material which is economical because its saves 
time for the teacher and for the pupil. 

13. Enables pupils of superior ability to cover the subject 
matter rapidly but thoroughly. 

14. Serves as a private tutor by assisting many pupils who 
otherwise would fail, due either to absence from school, or to lack 
of ability to grasp the subject matter in the time allotted for 
instruction. 

May I conclude by again quoting from the report submitted 
by the teachers of Columbia Junior High School: 


The success of the pupil depends upon his own effort. By using 
this material the pupil received a thorough drill in the funda- 
mentals of grammar. At the end of the course he had mastered 
the essentials; he had learned to use pronouns, adjectives, 
adverbs, prepositions, verbs, and: conjunctions correctly. The 
program showed that the technique developed is valuable as a 
method of individual instruction, that it is possible to use self- 
administered teaching material, that the classes made exceptional 
progress under this system, and that pupils who are average 
and somewhat below average in adaptability, as well as those 
who are superior, can and do accept responsibility for the 
mastery of the material. It is developmental, for it results in 


more purposeful effort. a 
J. URKE. 


Director of Personnel Research, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE COMMENTS MADE BY 
FORTY ENGLISH INSTRUCTORS UPON 
STUDENTS’ THEMES" 


Since the basic law of learning—one learns by doing—is used 
to bring about the transformation in the individual who would 
learn to write, it is customary for the college instructor in English 
to use the written specimens handed in from time to time as the 
basis for guidance given the student. In the criticism of this 
material the instructor’s objective has its positive as well as its 
negative phase. Not only must the errors of commission be 
eradicated, not only must weaknesses existing because certain 
steps have not been taken be remedied, but any earmarks of 
good writing must be observed and fostered. To review the 
methods of securing improvement when mechanical errors alone 
are not responsible for poor work and to indicate, in some degree, 
how such advice may be made more valuable for the student was 
the purpose of this investigation. As will be shown shortly, the 
writer soon found that it was not necessary to treat of mechanical 
errors. 

Material for the investigation was found in the study of the 
notations and comments made on eight hundred themes, obtained 
in equal number from forty instructors in the first year of 
college English. In order to provide for intra-group comparison, 
the writer requested the instructors to submit a set of papers; 
i. e., the papers by means of which students met a single assign- 
ment. In addition each one was asked for other themes, selected 
at random. Finally, the instructors were asked to furnish the 
following information: (1) How frequently do you hold con- 
ferences? (2) What do you do in these conferences? (3) To 
what extent do you depend upon class criticism for helping the 
members of your class: largely (nearly always)? To a consider- 
able extent (every other meeting)? Occasionally (every third 
or fourth meeting)? Not at all? (4) How many papers 
(indicate length) do you offer for class criticism in one period? 
(5) Do you use a handbook? (6) With what success? 


* This article is based upon “An Investigation of Eight Hundred Themes 
Written by College Freshmen,” an unpublished master’s thesis prepared by 
an Ursuline Nun of Toledo, Ohio, and deposited in the library of the 
University of Notre Dame. 
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Coming as it does from eleven different colleges and universi- 
ties, the writer feels that the material is sufficiently representa- 
tive of the methods ordinarily pursued to be regarded as typical 
of the guidance given a college freshman in his written English. 

In dealing with the material, the following plan was used. The 
papers were read carefully, the errors on each paper being classi- 
fied merely as mistakes due to omission or to commission. In 
every case the method of dealing with the error was recorded as 
well. Again the themes were read, the point observed this time 
being the means of dealing with the content of the theme as 
opposed to the mechanical recording of ideas. That is to say, 
careful consideration was given to the advice which had as its 
aim the conserving and fostering of any particular strength, 
and the elimination of weaknesses, manifested by the student 
in thinking out his theme. 

Once the tabulation of the mechanical errors and their treat- 
ment had been made, it became evident that any prolonged 
discussion of these matters would be largely gratuitous; for in 
ten of the institutions represented in the study a handbook is 
used successfully. The writer then decided to dismiss the discus- 
sion of these points with the remark that current practice in the 
correction of themes—as revealed by this study—seems to favor 
throwing the responsibility for discovering the exact nature and 
the correction of mechanical errors on the student. Any one of 
several handbooks is mentioned as being satisfactory for this 
purpose of securing self-instruction. 

But in helping the student develop a technique best suited to 
his abilities, the handbook alone will not do, for the most effec- 
tive help is that given in terms of an individual’s own work. 
Obviously such advice can not be found in permanent form; 
therefore, analyses and personal comments by the instructor 
are necessary. It is generally acknowledged that such comments 
can be made to better advantage in conferences; upon investiga- 
tion we find, however, that the conferences do not come fre- 
quently enough. Of the twenty instructors furnishing the themes 
under consideration, seventeen have conference periods; seven 
have them at irregular periods; five have them at least once a 
month; five have them more frequently than once a month. 
Since no one reported that he required fewer than two themes 
a week, it is apparent that the burden of guidance must be met 
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by the class criticism or by the special written criticism of the 
themes. 

Class criticisms was used in all of the institutions represented. 
In no case, however, were themes presented at every meeting; 
and when they were read, the number ran from one long theme— 
of about one thousand words—to six short themes of about one 
hundred and fifty words each. Since the classes from which 
themes were received contained at least twenty students, the 
class as its best could not deal with all of the papers, and to 
receive criticism on all of his work is the student’s need if he 
is to make progress. 

The answers to the questions concerning what is done in con- 
ference periods shows that in the conferences, in all cases in 
which they are held, the advice given is largely an expansion of 
the comments made on the papers. These facts make a con- 
sideration of the remarks made on themes and of their improve- 
ment worth while. Additional support for this opinion was 
found in the intra-group comparison. This phase of the study 
revealed that each student treated the topic in an individual 
way and that, in consequence, each required some particular 
suggestions which were in large degree not applicable to the other 
members of the group. 


Encouraging Encouraging Condemnatory 
but not and and not but 
Sets Worthless Direotive Directive Directive Directive 
1 6 10 12 2 10 
2 16 8 + 6 6 
3 18 14 0 8 0 
+ 14 14 2 10 0 
5 8 16 0 8 8 
6 10 10 0 12 8 
7 24 12 0 4 0 
8 12 10 2 10 6 
9 8 18 8 0 6 
10 44 8 14 6 8 
ll 12 14 0 14 0 
12 24 6 0 6 4 
13 4 10 6 10 0 
14 10 12 4 12 4 
15 14 14 4 8 0 
16 16 8 6 6 4 
17 14 12 8 4 2 
18 be 8 4 2 40 
19 14 14 0 8 : 2 
20 24 8 4 2 
Total..... 286 226 78 138 72 
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The comments fell into five groups when classified with regard 
to their effect on the students: (1) worthless; (2) encouraging 
but not directive; (3) encouraging and directive; (4) con- 
demnatory and not directive; (5) condemnatory but directive. 

(1) In many instances the instructor contented himself with 
checking the theme to indicate that it had been read. Does the 
check indicate that the paper is “all right”? Does it mean that 
the student has credit for satisfying an assignment? Does the 
instructor leave himself open to the charge of having provided 
busy work? Again, he wrote some smart remark which might 
or might not be accompanied by an explanatory note. As an 
example of this type, we cite: Great stuff C. Both of these 
methods of making judgments on efforts are worthless as far as 
the student is concerned. The former encourages him to write 
themes—to cover assignments in an aimless fashion, i. e., with 
no objectives for improvement in mind. The latter irritates 
the student, as well as puzzles him, for he feels that he has been 
made the butt of a joke which he can not appreciate. In defense 
of the practice of merely checking a theme, the writer has heard 
instructors maintain that in case the student is doing excellent 
work no comment is necessary; that, besides, it is sometimes 
difficult to make a pertinent one. It would seem that the student 
who writes so well that the instructor can offer him no criticism 
might change to a course which will provide him with a type 
of training he does not possess. In instances in which the 
change of classes may-not be made, he can be assigned work 
with which he will need help. For remarks on the order of the 
one given above there seems to be no excuse; they have the 
deadening effect of all sarcasm. 

(2 and 3) Frequently an adjective or a grade was used to 
indicate that a theme had merit. In itself the practice is 
praiseworthy, for “the duty of wise and impartial correction 
must not hide from us the duty and efficacy of commendation.”” 
To write Much better, Pleasing, or I should like to receive letters 
like this one; or to grade a paper A is to encourage a student, in 
one sense of the word. The writer grants that the implied 
approval of the third comment does encourage. Yet, in doing so, 
does it help a student to direct his efforts? May he not write a 


*Chubb, P. The Teaching of English, p. 202. 
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good theme and not continue to write others if he is not told 
why he succeeds? Can one make intelligent efforts to capitalize 
his strong points before he has been made conscious of them? 
It is certain, however, that when an instructor cites the merits 
of the paper and explains why they are merits, the student will 
repeat the success, for the reason that one of the circumstances 
inducing the transfer of training is conscious striving for it. 
Because of this fact the encouraging observation should be 
accompanied by some directive advice. The following comment 
meets this requirement: Your simple paragraph structure—a 
statement plus its proof—is effective in making explanations. 
Use it in writing tests and examinations. 

(4 and 5) Granted that the capable writer should be directed, 
how much greater is the need for such direction on the part of 
the student who is weak. A recorded judgment which states 
that a theme is poor, is saved from being worthless only by the 
fact that once in a great while some student may be laboring 
under the delusion that he does know how to write. As a matter 
of fact, though, few students are surprised to receive a theme 
with such comments as Poor work, Weak, Colorless, Ineffective; 
they are told nothing of which they have not been aware. A 
condemnatory remark accompanied by an analysis of the weak- 
ness and its cause, together with a suggestion for its elimination, 
does bring information which enlightens the serious student and 
which may make an irresponsible student more inclined to take 
care. In any case, under such conditions the requisites for im- 
provement are present: the individual knows his work is poor; 
he knows how he may avoid writing papers of little worth in the 
future, for, in some respects at least, he knows why he has failed. 

By consulting the table one learns that 286 of the comments, 
or almost 36 per cent, were worthless; for in failing to indicate 
the faults they did not foster self-correction. Three hundred and 
sixty-four comments, or about 45 per cent, fell short of accom- 
plishing what a criticism should do for a writer. They did not 
help the student to aim at excellence, and to seek to avoid what 
he knows to be weak and faulty. Thus only one hundred and 
fifty comments, or less than 20 per cent, of the group considered, 
specifically directed the student to avoid or to pursue certain 
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practices, though this purpose is the means by which the end— 
self-instruction—is to be reached. 

Assuming, then, that the material is representative and that 
the interpretation is not too narrow, there appears to be ground 
for the following observations: 

1. Since conferences can not be held frequently enough to give 
the student what he has every right to expect, criticism on every 
theme submitted; and since relatively few of the themes in any 
class can be read for class criticism, the written comment is the 
most important factor in fostering improvement in written 
English. 

2. A grade in letters or in figures, an adjective, an indefinite 
remark, an O. K., or a check can not induce the maximum 
improvement. 

3. To be of the greatest aid to the students, the comment 
should be specific with regard to desirable or undesirable features. 

AvucGusTINE CoNFREY. 
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“THE CHILD’S MIND AND THE PROBLEM OF 
KNOWLEDGE” 


The study of the child’s mind has borne especially fine fruit 
during the past ten or fifteen years. The new impetus given 
to this work by the introduction of mental tests and analytic 
psychology has gained for the science of child study a momen- 
tum that will carry it well on toward reaching many of the 
objectives that were but dimly visualized a few years previous. 
The break of these modern tendencies with the older child 
study movement has been emphasized by many writers, for sci- 
entific methods of mental investigation of those days were 
not endowed with the high reliability that characterizes them 
today. Child psychology has become a very dignified science. 

Although much of the experimental work in child psychology 
is undertaken with a view to the practical application of the 
results in the field of education or child guidance, it cannot 
help, at the same time, but come into contact, at least in its 
implications, with some of the more abstract sciences. Many 
of the various branches of philosophy are in prospect of giving 
much to, and gaining much from, the psychology of childhood. 
One of the points of contact that is more immediately evident 
is the relationship that exists between the data of child psychol- 
ogy and the science of logic, both in its material and formal 
aspects. We might suspect offhand that the relationship would 
be very close, because many of the genetic processes, that are 
the concern of the philosophic minds of adults, for whom they 
are a thing of the past, are actually taking place, sometimes 
quite slowly, in the mind of the child, where they may be seen 
more or less clearly. The child’s mind can be the proving 
ground for many of the theories of epistemological genesis. 

Child psychology may contribute to the study of the prob- 
lem of knowledge in one of three ways. It may confirm in an 
empirical fashion many of the dicta of epistemology, or it may 
present data that seem to run counter to generally accepted 
doctrines, or finally it may call to our attention many facts 
that neither contradict nor confirm, but simply demand recog- 
nition and a place for themselves in the theoretical construc- 
tions. Up to the present much of the data derived from the 
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study of child psychology has been of the last type, it has 
called for neither refutation nor hearty approval, but it has 
simply endeavored to thrust itself under our philosophical 
noses so that we might scent the new odors of these epistemo- 
logical viands. 

We have long been aware of our, perhaps natural, tendency 
to anthropomorphism, or of our inclination to read into the 
minds of animals things that are just not there. We tend to 
interpret all minds in the light of our own, and as a result we 
have often ascribed to brute animals many mental processes 
that the poor animals would undoubtedly be flattered to be 
accredited with if they only knew. This is not such a serious 
obstacle, however, to progress, because we undertake very early 
in our philosophical training to disabuse ourselves of this no- 
tion. The tendency on our part of reading into the mind of 
the child what is not there, or “adulto-morphising,” is perhaps 
not so easy to get rid of. We look upon the child as a little 
man, which he very probably is not at all. He certainly is not 
physically, considering the proportions of various parts of the 
body, his head, for instance, being much too large, if we should 
judge him by adult standards. There is probably a like dis- 
crepancy on the mental side. The child may be father of the 
man without being actually a man himself. 

An interesting sidelight on the child’s mentality is obtained 
from the results of mental testing. In attempting to standard- 
ize various intelligence tests, in order to find out what year of 
childhood they were appropriate to, Terman, the author of the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet intelligence scale, discovered 
that the average child is able to give differences between ob- 
jects much before he is able to give similarities, and so places 
the former test a year lower than the latter in the scale. He 
alludes to the adult’s logical attitude which would tend to 
place them the other way round, basing itself on the supposi- 
tion that our intellectual life is concerned primarily with simi- 
larities between things, and that the perception of unlikeness 
would follow upon the perception of likeness. 

Another incident that would seem to show a difference ex- 
isting between the mentality of adults and that of children is 
connected with the administration of the same mental test to 
both children and grown-ups. The test in question is the 
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McCall Multi-mental, which consists of a number of words 
grouped together in fives. There is one word in every five 
that has no clear relation with the other four, and so it is to be 
crossed out with a pencil mark. The attitude of adults and 
of children to these groups often differs astoundingly. The 
grown-ups will sometimes make a very poor score, due to the 
fact that they will not cross out the word that the more intelli- 
gent children agree on as being the best word to cross out. As 
a result of this difference in mentality, the test, although a 
very good one for children, is a very poor one for adults. 

A third example of “mixing mentalities” is seen in connec- 
tion with the change recently taken place in the teaching of 
reading. It seemed only logical to the adult that, since sen- 
tences consisted of words, and words of letters, then the best 
way for the child to learn to read would be to first learn the 
letters, since they were the ultimate units. The famous ex- 
periments of Erdmann and Dodge, showing us that it was just 
as easy for us to perceive words as letters, have been at the 
basis of a change in methods. We perceive by wholes rather 
than by the parts of which those wholes are composed. The 
application of this doctrine is that, at the present time, chil- 
dren are immediately introduced to words and phrases rather 
than to letters. 

Experiments like the last named made it very uncomfortable, 
in their day, for the doctrine of associationism. A recent trend 
in psychology the “Gestalt-psychology,” has pretty nearly 
sounded its death-knell. It is the doctrine of the associationists 
that the mind is built up by a conglomerating process of patch- 
ing together little odds and ends of experience. The ultimate 
units, at the basis of mental structures, are, according to this 
doctrine, very simple sensations, which mirror the world about 
us by taking only very small attributes of things, such as 
the smell of the apple, the taste of the apple, and the color of 
the apple. Out of these things is built up, by a process of 
accretion, our idea of the apple. Complication and addition 
follow still further upon complication and addition, and as a 
result it is seen that the most meaningful of mental experiences 
are, at bottom, only a kaleidoscopic agglomeration of sensa- 
tional units. 

The theory of Gestalt, which has good experimental evidence 
behind it, says that this view of the human mind is all wrong. 
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It claims that we see things and know things in relational 
wholes, just as we perceive words when we read and not the 
letters of which they are composed. (Witness the difficult task 
it is to find typographical errors on a sheet of proof, and how 
little such errors interfere with our reading of the page.) The 
structure, or relationship, in which things stand to others is 
the important thing in deriving meaning from them. 

The famous saying of the psychologist James, that the mind 
of the new-born child is a “big, blooming, buzzing confusion,” 
is such a view as an associationist would take of the first be- 
ginnings of mentality. This would imply that the baby’s mind 
is a helter-skelter of little mental impressions, that change and 
flit without order or meaning, because they have not yet be- 
come arranged into groups by associations, nor can they be 
interpreted because there has been no previous experience to 
which they might be hitched. The Gestalt psychologist would 
probably say that there is no confusion, because there is noth- 
ing to be confused, not that there is no mental representation 
whatever, but that the representation of the situation in the 
child’s mind is a wonderfully large and vague whole, that takes 
in everything by implication, but nothing by specialization. 
Just as when we look into the microscope for the first time, 
we see everything by implication, but nothing definitely, be- 
cause we cannot interpret the situation. What we saw very 
vaguely and indefinitely at our first look becomes clearer and 
specialized as we study and interpret, but all the exact knowl- 
edge that the histologist possesses concerning the nerve cell 
was contained by implication in his first vague microscopic 
view of it. 

As one author expresses it: 

Instead of a chaos of disconnected impressions subsequently 
reduced to order we assume that a certain arrangement domi- 
nates conscious life from the very beginning. The first phe- 
nomena which a child experiences are comparable to the dis- 
crimination of the separate notes within a chord, the rest of 
the chord consisting as yet of an undifferentiated volume of 
sound awaiting further analysis. . . . Whatever is true epis- 
temologically, if we adhere to the psychological point of view, 
we are forced to conclude that all the categories of perception 
are given in the most primitive experience. 

That mental experience, whether sensuous or intellectual, is 
to be spoken in terms of structural wholes, and not in terms of 
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elemental units of primitive mental photography is evident 
from the following account of experiments with animals: 


An animal is presented with two stimuli, a darker (negative), 
and a brighter (positive), grey box, and is trained to choose the 
positive box which contains food, until he is completely success- 
ful. Thereupon at a later time, two boxes are shown to him, 
one being the original stimulus, namely the positive box, and 
the other a still brighter grey box (neutral). If the animal 
responds to the stimulus, COLOR grey, we should expect the 

itive box to be chosen as the result of training. But this 
is by no means the case, for the neutral color was chosen even 
by stupid hens more often than the positive; our intelligent 
friends, the apes, chose the neutral tint practically every time 
and a child invariably selected the neutral grey. Thus, the 
response is made not primarily to the color sensation but to the 
configuration or pattern of the stimulus, in this instance, to 
the relation “brighter than.” If metaphysicians were ever con- 
vincible by facts or argument such observations as these ought 
to lead them to abandon the view that there are things like 
patches of color or chunks of isolated sound waiting about 
ready to be snapped up as sense-data. Even a hen refuses to 
pick them up. (Fox.) 

The original mental reactions to stimulations from the ex- 
ternal world are of the character of total-response-to-total-sit- 
uation. The first meanings that are to be found in the mind 
of the child are the meanings of large, vague wholes. The dif- 
ferentiation of our knowledge and of our reactions comes as 
time passes, and as a result we go through the double process 
of deriving, from this original undifferentiated matrix, particu- 
lar and singular ideas on the one hand, and general and uni- 
versal ideas on the other. The child’s knowledge of things is 
not general, in the strict sense of the term, but only vague, and 
it later becomes both particularized and universalized. To 
quote Thorndike, 

The old view of human consciousness is that it is built up 
out of elementary sensations, that very minute bits of conscious- 
ness come first and gradually get built up into the complex 
web. It looks for the beginnings of consciousness to little feel- 
ings. This our view abolishes and declares that the progress 
is not from little and simple to big and complicated, but from 
direct connections to indirect connections.in which a stock of 
isolated elements plays a part, is from pure experience or un- 


differentiated feelings, to discrimination, on the one hand, to 
generalizations, abstractions, on the other. 
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The bottle to the six-months-old infant is a vague sense-im- 
pression which the infant does not think about, or indeed in 
the common meanings of the words, perceive, or remember, or 
imagine. Its presence does not arouse ideas, but action. It is 
not to him a thing so big, or so shaped, or so heavy, but it is 
just a vaguely sizable thing to be reached for, grabbed and 
sucked. Like the lower animals, with the exception that as he 
grows a little older he reacts in a very many more ways, the 
child feels things in gross in a way to lead to direct reactions. 
Vague sense-impressions and impulses make up his mental like. 
The bottle, which to a dog would be a thing to smell at and 
paw, to a kitten a thing to smell at and perhaps worry, is to 
the child, a little later, a thing to grab co gpm and turn over 
and drop and pick up and pull at and finger and rub against 
its toes, and so on. e sight of the bottle thus becomes asso- 
ciated with many different reactions, and thus by our general 
law tends to gain a position independent of any of them, to 
evolve from the condition of being a portion of the cycles, see- 
grab, see-drop, see-turn over, etc., to the condition of being 
a definite idea. 

There are many phenomena of the mental life of the child 
that can be rather deftly explained on the basis of such a 
hypothesis. One of these is the character of the child’s early 
definitions of objects, which are generally in terms of use. 
Not until the average child reaches the age of eight is it ex- 
pected to give definitions of objects in terms superior to use, 
that is, in terms of larger class-names, material, production, 
etc. To the average child of five, “An apple is to eat, a chair 
is to sit,” and the explanation of this fact lies in the nature 
of the total-response-to-total-situation mental reaction. There 
is at first no differentiation between child and environment, or 
between subject and object, and so he not only attributes his 
own reaction to things, but he also identifies external objects 
with himself. It is only later, as a result of differentiation 
within the original mental matrix and the evolution or precipi- 
tation of more delimited structures out of the primitive vague 
comprehensive structure, that the child arrives at what we call 
the “perception” of objects. This is the result of learning and 
experience. 

The essential implicitness of the original mental act, whereby 
“all the categories of perception are given in the most primitive 
experience,” albeit implicity, has important consequences rela- 
tive to the validity of inferred knowledge. There is also an 
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interesting point here in connection with the possibility of de- 
ductive reasoning giving us new knowledge. The argument 
against the deductive syllogism has been that the conclusion 
has been contained in the premises and hence is nothing new, 
or over and above what we already knew before. Gestalt-psy- 
chology would imply that the condition of the syllogism in 
which the conclusion is contained implicitly in the premises is 
no different from any form of knowledge whatever, because all 
our progress in knowledge is due to the unfolding of structures 
that are contained implicitly in the more primitive structures. 

Since it is part of this theory of knowledge that the stimulus 
gets its value from its setting in the environment and condition 
of the subject, it might seem that this has much in common 
with the epistemological doctrine of relativity. It has always 
been one of the drawbacks of relativity, however, that it has 
implied subjectivity. Things might be very different to differ- 
ent individuals, and there was no way of checking up on them, 
because the last court of appeal was the subject himself. But 
the new psychology would clear that obstacle, because it places 
no more emphasis upon the subject that it does upon the en- 
vironment. Things are seen as relations existing between their 
parts, and the parts get their meaning in reference to the whole. 
This is apparently not so different from the scholastic view of 
reality. Our knowledge of the nature of a thing is determined 
by the relationship existing between what we call the accidents. 
The properties of things are not the things themselves, but they 
are what immediately affect our sense-organs, and the essences 
of these same objects become manifest through the various rela- 
tionships that the activities of the things bear to one another. 
What we are actually aware of, in an act of knowledge, is the 
internal structure of the object, or its Gestalt, or its nature, 
and not primarily its color, or its hardness, or its size. 

The application of these concepts derived from the study 
of the child’s mind are at least engaging, and it would not 
seem to be beyond hope, that in the new psychology we might 
expect a closer rapprochement between the experimental science 
of the mind and philosophy, which have been for a long time 
rather estranged. 

W. D. Commins, Pu. D. 

St. Louis University. 


AN AID TO VOCATIONS IN THE SCHOOLS 


Outstanding among the means of fostering vocations in the 
schools is the Sodality, which combines in its ideals and organi- 
zation those elements of training in piety and self-sacrifice which 
strengthen the young heart and soul to embrace Religious life. 
It will be very much worth while to dwell a bit upon this society 
and to point out some of its possibilities in the way of develop- 
ing vocations. 

It is curious that the Sodality, which contains in itself such 
extraordinary potentialities as a training school in zeal and 
fervor and a nurse of vocations, should be allowed in so many 
cases to become merely a conventional school exercise or, at best, 
only a practice of devotion, and should be suffered to lose so 
completely the character of an active personal service, a crusade 
of zealous effort, a lifelong and individual consecration to the 
Mother of God. Rightly understood and well conducted, the 
Sodality is capable of furnishing to the school precisely that ele- 
ment of spiritual training which, if we are to believe the testi- 
mony of our Catholic educators themselves, is so often found 
wanting. With all this potency ready waiting to their hands, 
the custodians of our Catholic youth must find the means to 
keep their Sodality at a pitch of efficiency or they will sacrifice 
not only many vocations but a vast sum of fervent service from 
those also of their pupils who join the wider ranks of the Catholic 
laity. 

In its essentials the Sodality is simple and easy to comprehend. 
Its great and characteristic devotion is to the Blessed Virgin, 
and no one can miss seeing the extraordinary efficacy of this 
devotion to shape and sanctify the character of the child. The 
love of its earthly mother, the strongest and purest affection of 
its young heart, prepares the pupil to understand and respond 
to devotion to its heavenly mother. The more this devotion is 
cultivated and the deeper it is implanted in childish hearts, the 
more thoroughly will Catholic fervor take possession of the child’s 
character. 

But this devotion to the Blessed Virgin, in the plan of the 
Sodality, is a means to a further end. It is to be used to develop 
in the child an intense inward fervor of Catholic life of that par- 
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ticular sort which will tend to overflow, so to say, in good works. 
Thus devotion to the Blessed Virgin, as expressed in the Sodality, 
is a most powerful means of fostering the precise sort of religious 
earnestness, the spirit of self-sacrifice and other-worldliness, 
which most make for the following of vocations. In the Sodality, 
then, is to be found a singularly effective aid to the cultivation 
of vocations, and this is abundantly proven by manifold 
experience. 

It is strange and it is sad, with this in view, to notice how 
deplorably the school Sodalities are sometimes neglected or ill- 
conducted precisely there where their influence is most needful 
and would be most effective. Instead of being true schools of 
the Catholic spirit and training places for fervor and personal 
devotion among the students, they sometimes are suffered to 
become mere formalities, like a superfluous class to which all 
must come but where they are taught nothing. A few perfunc- 
tory religious exercises, a vague instruction, full of sound and 
fury it may be but signifying nothing, and this is “Sodality!” 
As well call it by any other name—much better indeed, for to 
call such an amorphous proceeding by the name of Sodality has 
the further disadvantage of associating with the word “Sodality” 
in the mind of the pupils a notion of ineptitude, banality, list- 
lessness, a do-nothing spirit which gives them an unconscious but 
lifelong prejudice against the word and the thing signified. 

Thus, where the Sodality is so mismanaged and misunderstood, 
the school Sodality becomes quite ineffective. It gives the pupils 
not the training for lifelong devotion to the Blessed Virgin and 
active service in her honor which is its function to impart, but a 
distaste for the Sodality, a disinclination to continue its mem- 
bership, a false notion of the meaning of Sodality organization 
which will be positively harmful and difficult of correction in 
after years. 

No doubt there is much excuse for the neglect or faulty con- 
duct of Sodalities nowadays when the curriculum is so crowded 
and teachers so overworked, but these difficulties must serve only 
as an incentive to more strenuous effort when there is question 
of an influence so vital and necessary in school life as that of a 
well-organized, well-managed Sodality. We could not neglect 
an element of equal importance in the material or social or 
scholarly life of our pupils with impunity. How shall we justify 
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ourselves, then, for neglecting the school Sodality which has so 
precious a function in the spiritual life of our pupils and can 
train them, as will no other influence, in Catholic spirit and 
fervor? 

This is hardly the place to enter in detail into the methods of 
Sodality organization and management in the schools. In a book 
entitled “Parish Organization” we have developed the subject 
at some length, and to this we refer the interested reader. Enough 
to say that the Sodality should be given a place of honor and 
preeminence; should be made, through its sections and commit- 
tees, a means of unifying the school activities under the patron- 
age of the Blessed Virgin, and should initiate through its mem- 
bership whatever new activities are required among the students 
for the benefit of the neighbor or the Church. In this way the 
idea of activity and zeal will become inseparably connected with 
the Sodality in the minds of the students, and thus, when they 
leave school, they will turn to the Sodalities in their parish as a 
means to continue the apostolates to which they have been 
trained during their school days. Those who enter Religious life 
will but continue, in a religious society, the self-sacrificing service 
which they have begun in their fervent Sodality at school. 

It is frequently said, and quite truly said, that the work of 
directing a successful Sodality is an arduous one. This is so 
from the very nature of the case. The Sodality is a highly 
organized and supernatural society with a difficult purpose to 
attain, and from all these viewpoints it requires special effort to 
make it a success. Some one of the faculty of the school must 
devote unwearying effort and no little time to encouraging the 
officers of the Sodality to do their duty and to instruct the mem- 
bers from time to time as to the spirit they should show. Then, 
too, the meetings of the Sodality should have the right of way, 
so to speak, over all other academic exercises. No scholastic 
exigency should be allowed to interfere with the Sodality meet- 
ing nor to cause its postponement or abbreviation. Besides, the 
whole attitude of the faculty should be one of great appreciation 
and interest in the Sodality and its work. These are hard con- 
ditions to those who have not a true appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the Sodality and of its powers for good. 

In fact, one reason why Sodalities do not flourish more in 
schools is precisely this—that those in charge of schools some- 
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times fail to realize how much Sodalities can do if they are 
properly organized. Classes in this or that, important enough 
in themselves but of far less relative moment than the Sodality, 
are given effort, time and importance, while the Sodality itself 
is allowed to become secondary consideration. The Sodality is 
essentially a Catholic element of our training, while the ordinary 
classes of our schools are common to all educational institutions. 
So the pressure from without and the example of other systems 
of education keep urging us to maintain the standards of our 
secular classes, while no outward influence is brought to bear in 
favor of the Sodality. On the contrary, the indifference and dis- 
regard of secular systems of schooling tend to discourage our 
efforts at religious training. The same remarks might be made, 
with some modification, of our classes in catechism which are 
sometimes the least honored of our curriculum, though in them- 
selves they are the most important of all the teaching we have 
to do. 

Indeed we have continually to watch, and from the very nature 
of the case, the Catholic element in our Catholic schools. The 
constant secularizing influence of the non-Catholic systems of 
education weighs upon us more grievously than we realize. Open 
persecution would be better for us than the constant example of 
a method which seems to get on very well without God or the 
supernatural. We have forever before us the example of schools 
without any religious instruction, without any societies which 
have a direct supernatural purpose—in a word, without any © 
religious color whatsoever. If every one of the so-called public 
schools had a religious society comparable to our Sodalities, we 
should be moved to emulate these organizations and our own 
Sodalities would probably be far better organized. 

Yet, in point of fact, the Sodality is a unique possession of 
our schools, which the public schools might envy but could never 
rival. Through the training they give, we should be able to 
graduate generation after generation of Catholics, strongly 
marked with the supernatural spirit, fervent in word and work 
and devoted servants of the Mother of God, and therefore of her | 
Divine Son. Most of these would, of course, swell the ranks of 
the devout laity, but not a few would find the religious or the 
priestly vocation strongly encouraged by the influence of the 
Sodality. 
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To accomplish this means work, constant work, and effort of 
a kind not called for from merely secular teachers. Yet, if we 
compare the Sodality with any class in the school, we shall find 
that it does not require proportionately more effort than any 
other department of instruction. If the Sodality were given the 
same importance and attention as the class in English or the 
class in arithmetic, it would flourish just as much as these depart- 
ments of scholarship. The curious and unreasonable notion that 
a Sodality should run itself and should not require so much 
attention and care is responsible for much of the inefficiency of 
existing Sodalities. 

From the standpoint of the development of vocations, it is 
important to have good Sodalities not only in the high schools 
but also in the grades. This may be done if due allowance is 
made for the different mentality of the students and if the 
Sodality is organized in such a way as to interest the younger 
students. We have seen how enthusiastic children can be made 
for the missions, for collecting and distributing Catholic maga- 
zines and newspapers and even for gathering clothes for the poor, 
and for relieving the distress of other children less fortunate than 
themselves. These activities, if they are undertaken under the 
auspices of the Sodality, will give the students a new interest in 
Sodality work, and will, at the same time, cultivate in them that 
spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion which is so essential for the 
development of religious vocations. 

Our crowded curricula and the overworked condition of so 
many of our teachers are responsible, no doubt, for the condition 
of so many Sodalities which have become mere devotional con- 
fraternities, inactive, save for a more or less interesting meeting 
now and then and an occasional Communion in common. How 
many Sodalities have entirely forgotten the essential requisite of 
organized works of charity and the old traditions of the Sodality 
that its members should study and work as well as pray in honor 
of the Queen of Heaven. The Sodalities of today, in too many 
cases, are directed by teachers already over burdened with 
scholastic work and who feel little interest in organizing the 
Sodality as it should be organized. They have never made a 
careful study of the Sodality, its rules and traditions; they take 
it for granted that they know enough to carry on; they were 
themselves, in their school days, members of a Sodality organ- 
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ized, perhaps, on very indifferent lines, and they have no enthu- 
siasm for Sodality work. Even with such leadership the Sodality 
does, of course, do a certain amount of good, but it can never 
be expected to show its full efficiency in developing vocations 
until it has received its full meed of attention, study and care. 
It is an extraordinary and effective piece, so to say, of super- 
natural machinery which needs to be rightly constructed, prop- 
erly oiled, and kept in excellent condition to do its work. The 
expenditure of energy upon a Sodality is far more than repaid 
by the results it gives. But nothing can dispense with, or replace, 
the personal effort and enthusiasm of the director of school 
Sodalities. 

What we have said of Sodalities is true of all the other super- 
natural elements of Catholic education, of all the other influences 
which go to make up the distinctively Catholic atmosphere of 
the school. We must give to these Catholic elements of our 
education much time and effort if we hope to have rich fruitage 
of vocations. It is precisely from this Catholic influence at school 
that the whole strength of Catholic life afterwards receives its 
vigor and permanence. Thus, Catholic reading, the familiarity 
and friendship with Catholic books, the appreciation of Catholic 
literature, the enjoyment of that splendid heritage of Catholic 
art which is so peculiarly the birthright of the children of our 
generation—these things also make for the development of voca- 
tions, because they help to intensify the supernatural life of our 
students. 

Of course, vocations may develop without any of these things, 
but they would be found in far greater abundance and would 
fructify far more plentifully if we attended to these great means 
of increasing the supernatural life of our pupils. More and more — 
we shall need laborers in the Lord’s vineyard; more and more 
the cry goes forth for a greater number of devoted priests and 
Sisters. We must therefore use more and more all the efficacious 
and blessed means for developing the supernatural spirit which is 
the soil from which vocations spring. 

These remarks about the religious atmosphere of the school 
must be of interest to our devoted Catholic teachers, not only 
from the standpoint of the development of vocations but of the 
whole religious influence of our educational system. In propor- 

tion as our schools become more and more intensely Catholic and 
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worthy of the Church from the standpoint both of education 
and of religious fervor, we shall see them fostering vocations to 
religion and at the same time developing a Catholic laity, excel- 
lent both in culture and religious spirit. The Religious life is 
the fine flower of Catholicity, the Catholic spirit lived out in its 
highest principles and fervor. In endeavoring, therefore, to raise 
the school to its greatest efficiency in cultivating vocations, we 
are also enabling it better and better to train the laity in that 
life of piety and zeal to which all are alike called, though in 
different states and in different degrees of fervor and self- 
sacrifice. 


Epwarp F. Garescué, 8.J. 


UNIVERSITIES IN POLAND 


The purpose of this article is to give a short outline of the 
historical and statistical aspect of the Polish universities. The 
article shall treat of those educational institutions established 
and conducted on the traditional basis of four faculties (schools) 
of Theology, of Law, of Medicine, and of Philosophy (Letters 
and Arts, Mathematics and Natural Sciences). The Polish pro- 
fessional schools of higher learning—technical, agricultural, com- 
mercial, veterinarian, ete—governed by the same code (Aca- 
demic Schools: Statutes, July 13, 1920) as the universities proper 
shall be the subject of another article. In the first part a brief 
outline of the history of the six Polish universities shall be 
given; in the second a résumé of the laws governing them shall 
be discussed; and in the third part the statistical data shall be 
presented. 

The Jagellonian University in Cracow.—Poland, although the 
youngest daughter in the family of Roman-Western nations, 
had its own university as early as 1364. After having strength- 
ened his realm politically and socially, King Casimir the Great 
crowned his constructive work by establishing a university in 
Cracow. The consent and approval of the Holy See (Urban V) 
was expressed by the charter of May 12, 1364. This school was 
modelled after the schools of Padua and of Bologna, but special 
stress was placed on the study of Jurisprudence, of Roman and 
Canon Law. For reasons not yet sufficiently explained the uni- 
versity did not develop until the reign of King Jagiello and his 
wife, Queen Hedwig of Anjou. New charters confirming the 
first ones were issued by Boniface IX, February 11, 1397, and 
by the king on July 26, 1400. Hence the official name: Uniwer- 
sytet Jagiellonski, Jagellonian University. It was reorganized 
on the Paris plan, which consisted of four faculties; the first 
professors were Poles, Bohemians and Germans; the number of 
matriculated students during the first academic year was 205, 
and this number soon rose to 700. In addition to the Poles there 
were in the university many young men from Hungary, Silesia, 
Bohemia, Germany and Scandinavia. Since in this epoch there 
were but few universities in Europe and only one in its eastern 
part (Prague, 1384), it will be easily understood that the Jagel- 
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lonian University contributed much towards the intellectual 
prestige and power of the country. f 

The scientific development of the university during the fif- 
teenth century was great indeed. On the field of Theology and 
Philosophy we have St. John Cantius, Bl. Isaias Broner and 
Joannes Gogoviensis; John Elgot and Thomas Strepinensis 
enjoyed international fame as jurists; mathematics and astron- 
omy were represented by Martin of Olkusz and Albert Brudzew- 
ski, under whose guidance Nicolaus Copernicus studied sciences; 
Joannes Longinus (Dlugosz), who is regarded even by foreign 
scholars as the greatest historian of his age in whole Europe, 
owes his training to the University at Cracow. The field of 
Classic History and Literatures is represented by Conrad Celtes, 
the father of Humanism and Renaissance in Polish literature. 
Especially during the Councils of Constance (1414-1418) and 
of Basel (1431-49), the Polish scholastics and theologians edu- 
cated at the University of Cracow played an important part in 
the defense of the legitimate rights of the Papacy. 

In addition to these ordinary activities the Jagellonian Uni- 
versity exercised the supreme control over all schools in Poland 
and claimed to possess a privilege of Jus exclusionis by virtue 
of which no schools could be opened within the realm without 
the consent of the university. 

During the sixteenth century Humanism has won the battle 
over Scholasticism at the Jagellonian University as in all other 
universities; the studies of theology and of scholastic philosophy, 
however, were never abandoned. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries are a period of decline, due largely to continual wars 
with the Turks, Muscovites and Swedes which Poland was forced 
to wage, thus fulfilling its historic task as Antemurale Chris- 
tianitatis. 

It was only under the influence of the Komisja Edukacyjna, 
the Commission of Education, that a new life entered the uni- 
versity. The Papal Bull Dominus ac Redemptor suppressing the 
Jesuits, in whose hands were practically all schools in Poland, 
was the immediate cause for the Polish government to create 
this institution which would direct and govern the whole educa- 
tional system in Poland. It is the first institution in Europe 
devoted exclusively to education and is, therefore, the first Min- 
istry of Education in history. Father Hugo Kollontaj, one of 
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the ablest members of the commission, was entrusted with reor- 
ganization of the Jagellonian University, a task he accomplished 
with great success. Characteristic is the speech of Sniadecki at 
the opening of the reorganized school (1781): a eulogy of Coper- 
nicus in Polish! 

Under the Austrian rule, the central Government of Vienna 
endeavored to make the university German, but with little suc- 
cess; after this transitory period (1846-61) Emperor Francis 
Joseph restored the exclusively Polish character of the univer- 
sity, which from now on was developing gradually to its present 
conditions. 

Bibliography: Czermak, Uniwersytet Jagiellonski, Cracow, 1900. Moraw- 
skt, Historja Uniwersytetu Jag. 2 vols. Cracow, 1900. 

Stefan Batory University of Vilna. Alarmed by a rapid, 
though, as history proved it, a superficial and ephemeric spread 
of Lutheranism in the Lithuanian part of Poland, the Jesuits, 
who already had a flourishing college in Vilna, decided to develop 
it into a university. They understood that, by promoting higher 
philosophical and theological learning, a powerful element would* 
be created for an anti-Protestant campaign. They easily suc- 
ceeded in winning for their plan the support of the Bishop of. 
Vilna, Walerjan Protasewicz,! a man of great character and 
learning and an able statesman, who saw clearly that Protestant- 
ism and the Russian Schism were not only religious errors but 
also great dangers to the political power in Poland. Through 
his influence the Jesuits succeeded easily in persuading King 
Stefan Batory to grant them the privilege of establishing a uni- 
versity, and the king most willingly consented with a charter, 
July 7, 1578, elevating the Jesuit College in Vilna to the rank 
and privileges of a university. “. . . ut in eo Collegio Bacca- 
laurei et Magistri Artium ac Philosophiae et Licentiati ac Doc- 
tores in Theologia creari possint . . . ad Ecclesiam, juvandam 
et Reipublicae meliorem statum.” Full immunities, exemptions 
and privileges were assured to the new institutions: “. ; 
damus ac libenter donamus omnes immunitates et prerogativas, 
quibus aliae Universitates et Academiae gaudent, et specialiter 


* Protasewicz is the correct spelling of the Bishop’s name, and it occurs 
in all the official documents and elsewhere. The spelling Protasevicius, as 
quoted by T. Koncevicius in his article: “Education in Lithuania,” The 
Catholic Educational Review, 1926, February, is a fictitious one. 
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quibus Universitas Cracoviensis in Regno Poloniae est dotata.” 

This charter, however, was only conditionally issued, quantum 
in nobis situm est. In those times no university in a Catholic 
country could be founded without the approval of the Holy See. 
The General of the Jesuits and several Polish bishops submitted 
the matter to Gregory XIII, who most willingly approved the 
Royal Act with the Bull, October 29, 1579. The university had 
in the beginning only the faculties of Theology, Philosophy and 
Arts. King Ladislas IV established the faculties of Law and 
Medicine. 

During this period the University of Vilna flourished. Men 
like Skarga, Poland’s greatest orator, theologian and statesman; 
Wujek, who was the first to translate the whole Bible into classi- 
cal Polish; Sarbiewski, poeta laureatus, the Christian Horace, 
and many other prominent men were professors or students at 
this school. 

The suppression of the Jesuits (1773) brought great changes 
into the government of the university. It passed now under the 
' government of the Commission of Education, which ordered its 
‘reorganization. This was carried out successfully through the 
' efforts of the celebrated astronomer, Father Poczobut. He intro- 
duced extensive studies of natural sciences, of Polish History 
and Literature, as well as of foreign (English, German and 
French) literatures. 

With the last partition of Poland (1795) Vilna passed under 
the Russian scepter, and Czar Paul I, a tolerant and honest 
ruler, refrained from not only curtailing the privileges of the 
university but even contributed towards its further development. 
In 1803, May 18, Czar Alexander I reorganized it as “Imperial 
University of Vilna,” introducing new faculties and establishing 
several new chairs. It has also been entrusted with supreme 
supervision of all the schools in the Russian annexate of Poland. 
Soon, however, a radical change took place in the Russian policy 
towards the Poles under the tsarist rule. Novosilcov, the new 
school inspector of the Vilna district, started in 1821 his ener- 
getic, often cruel, activities by forbidding all associations among 
the students, even those of purely ethical or scientific character 
(Philarets and Philomats) and imprisoning many of them on the 
slightest, often fictitions pretext. The privilege of granting 
academic degrees was abolished; the rector and other officers of 
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the university were from then on appointed by the govern- 
ment and not elected by the professors; the lectures (even those 
of mathematics!) had to pass the strict censorship inspectors 
before they could be delivered in the classrooms. Finally, after 
the unsuccessful insurrection of the Poles in 1831, the university 
was abolished by the Russian Government and its immensely 
rich library transferred to St. Petersburg. 

In spite of all those difficulties or, partially at least, because 
of them, the university flourished during this last period of its 
existence and produced a great number of the most prominent 
men of the Polish Romanticism in literature. Of these Adam 
Mickiewicz was the outstanding poet and is called the Prince of 
Polish poets. 

In 1919, August 28, the old Stefan Batory University was re- 
opened and reinstated in its former rank and privileges. 

Bibliography: Bielinski, Uniwersytet Wilenski, 3 vols., Cracow, 1900; 
Tur, Uniwersytet Wilenski, Lwow, 1903; Kallenbach, Czasy i Ludzie, Lwow, 
1905. 

John Casimir University of Lwow.— King John Casimir 
granted the Polish Jesuits the privilege of opening a university 
in Lwow; this grant, however, was opposed by the Jagellonian 
Academy, which claimed the Jus exclusionis. It was only after 
a long period of continual and not very edifying quarrels between 
those two institutions that King August III confirmed in 1758 the 
privilege of John Casimir University, and a year later Clement 
XIII approved the charter. From this date up to 1773 the 
Jesuits conducted the university, which was closed after their 
suppression. With the first partition of Poland, 1773, Lwow 
passed to Austria, and Emperor Joseph reestablished it for a 
short time, until in 1805 it was reduced to the rank of a college. 
In 1817 Emperor Francis reopened it as Universitas Franciscea 
with German as the official language, which was again replaced 
by Polish in 1879. It consisted of only three faculties; that of 
medicine was introduced only in 1894. 

Bibliography: Finkel-Starzynski: Historja Uniwersytetu lwowskiego, 
Lwow, 1894. 

University of Warsaw.—The beginnings of this university go 
back to the year 1808 when, in the so-called Duchy of Warsaw 
created by Napoleon, the School of Law and of Medicine has 
been established. In 1815 the Congress of Vienna created the 
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“Kingdom of Poland” to be united with Russia in a personal 
union. Czar Alexander I, as King of Poland, founded the Royal 
University of Warsaw with five faculties: Theology, Law, Medi- 
cine (the last two by incorporation of the already existing 
schools), Philosophy, and Arts with 29 permanent and 12 tem- 
porary professors. The official language was Polish, and the 
number of the students averaged from three to four thousand. 
The insurrection of 1831 was the immediate cause of closing the 
university ; only the theological faculty was saved and transferred 
to Petersburg with the title of Ahadenj Duchowna, The Ecclesi- 
astical Academy under strict supervision of the Russian Govern- 
ment. In 1862 the university was partially reestablished as 
Szkola Glowna, The Principal School, and in 1869 fully re- 
opened as Imperial University with Russian official language and 
almost exclusively Russian professors. On November 15, 1915, 
the university became again a Polish institution of higher 
learning. 

Bibliography: Bielinski, Krolewski Uniwersytet Warszawski, 3 vols., War- 
saw, 1907-12. 

University of Poznan.—Because of the policy of the Prussian 
Government the Prussian annexate never had a Polish university. 
It was only after regaining the political independence that Poland 
established a university in this richest and best developed part 
of the realm. It was opened in May, 1919, with three faculties, 
of Law, of Philosophy, and of Agriculture and Forestry; two 
years later Medicine was added with a special department of 
Physical Education. In 1925 the faculty of Philosophy was di- 
vided into two separate, independent schools: (1) Arts and Let- 
ters, (2) Natural Sciences and Mathematics. 

University of Lublin (The Catholic University of Poland).— 
The founder of this university is Father Radziszewski, Ph.D., 
from Louvain (under Mercier), later Rector of the Ecclesi- 
astical Academy in Petersburg, author of many scientific works. 
After Poland’s resurrection he immediately devoted all his energy 
to his lifelong ideal of establishing a Catholic University in his 
native land. He succeeded in obtaining a grant from the Polish 
Government and was able to transfer the library (over 40,000 
vols.) from Petersburg to Lublin, the seat of the new university. 
The Polish Government was also willing to donate to this insti- 
tution some of the ecclesiastical buildings formerly confiscated by 
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the Russians. In 1919, December 9, the university was solemnly 
opened, and a few months later (1920, July 25) the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Seminaries and Universities approved officially the 
institution and granted the right of conferring academic degrees. 

The university consists at present of the following faculties: 
Theology, Canon Law and Moral Sciences, Law and Politico- 
Social Sciences, Letters and Art. The faculties of Natural Sci- 
ences with Mathematics and of Medicine will be soon estab- 
lished. The university remains under the rule of the Polish 
Hierarchy, with the Bishop of Lublin as their delegate. It is 
governed by the canon law and its own constitution and does not, 
as yet, enjoy all the rights and privileges of a state university. 
The constitution is moulded after those of Fribourg in Switzer- 
land, of Louvain, and of the Catholic University of America. 

Ukrainian University.—This is being planned by the Polish 
Government; the constitution is now being discussed. It will 
most likely be established in the city of Cracow. 

A special mention should be given to the Academy of Zamosc, 
founded in 1595 by Chancellor (of the Commonwealth) John 
Zamojski, on a general plan of a university. According to the 
founder’s intention the academy had to be a school of higher 
learning and also of civic and patriotic virtues.: In the Act of 
Foundation Zamojski describes the curriculum of the studies into 
which he introduces new and progressive ideas: the Polish lan- 
guage had to supplant Latin; mathematics, natural history and 
physics with medicine received a prominent place; ethics, indi- 
vidual and social were to be taught at the academy. The rector 
and other officers of the academy were to be elected by professors 
and students, each “natio” (Polish, Lithuanian, Ruthenian, Prus- 
sian and Livonian) sending one representative to yearly elec- 
tions. After forty years of existence the academy supported only 
by one man, declined rapidly and fell down to the level of an 
average college, although chairs of Theology and Philosophy were 
added. It existed until 1784, when the Austrian Government 
closed it after the first partition of Poland. 

From the historical point of view it is interesting to note that 
the oldest Russian (Schismatic) university, that of Kijew, and 
the first Prussian (Protestant) University, that of Koenigsberg, 
were founded by charters granted by Polish Kings. The Schis- 
matic Metropolitan of Kijew, Peter Mohila, having at heart the 
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deplorable educational conditions of his countrymen, Russian and 
Ukrainians, founded a college at Kijew on the general plan of 
the Jesuit colleges in Poland in the year 1631. King Ladislas IV 
confirmed this institution with the royal charter first as a college 
which in 1694 has been raised to the rank of an academy, and 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century reorganized as the 
Imperial University of Kijew. 

Regarding the University of Koenigsberg I will quote Schoen- 
feld’s excellent monograph: Educations in Austrian, Russian and 
Prussian Poland (p. 789), “The University of Koenigsberg, which 
today is so absolutely German that the Polish and Lithuanian 
Seminaries are the only traces of its part, is more closely related 
with the history of Polish culture than is generally assumed. It 
was established in 1544 by Albert, Duke of Prussia, first cousin 
to Sigismund Augustus, King of Poland. Its object was to pro- 
mote religious, literary and scientific culture among the German, 
Polish and Lithuanian populations which inhabited the dominions 
of Prussia. The University obtained its consecration and baptism 
from Poland. At a time when the privilege of the Pope, or his 
wordly representative the emperor, seemed indispensable to the 
foundation of a university, the first rector of the university, 
Sabinus, applied to the Cardinal Bembo to obtain, by his in- 
strumentality, from the Pope, a charter for a university estab- 
lished with the avowed purpose of opposing his authority. Of 
course, this request was declined by Bembo, and likewise by the 
emperor. But Sigismund Augustus, King of Poland, although 
a Catholic monarch, granted the Protestant university a charter 
proprio motu datum, Vilna, March 28, 1561. This charter for 
the erection of a Protestant university was in honor of Polish 
toleration, be it mentioned countersigned by Padniewski, vice- 
chancellor of Poland and Roman Catholic Bishop.” 

STANISLAS DE Torosiewicz, PuD., J. U. D. 
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CLASSICAL SECTION 


The purpose of this section is to act as a bureau of informa- 
tion for teachers of the Classics, and particularly for those of 
Catholic schools. Any questions relating to Latin and Greek 
will be gladly received, and, in accordance with our ability, 
promptly considered. This section will aim also to keep its 
readers informed of the most important movements and events 
in the world of the Classics, especially such as have bearing on 
the teaching of Latin and Greek in secondary schools. 


IV. Cicero’s Ideas on Eloquence 


Cicero is the only one of the great orators who has stated in 
detail the theory of his art. His ideas on the subject, however, 
are not new, but his merit consists in having chosen well, and 
having given to his theory a finished literary form. 

In his theory Cicero fuses especially two elements, (a) mat- 
ters learned in the rhetorical schools, i.e., technical precepts on 
invention, disposition, elocution, memory, and action; and (b) 
ideas less well known which he had learned from his masters, 
the Academicians, and which according to him, came from the 
ancients (antiqui), Plato and Aristotle, i., “rules are not 
enough,” “an orator needs talent, practice, and above all knowl- 
edge.” 

It is in polemical writing chiefly that Cicero states his own 
ideas. He conforms the ideal of eloquence to his own, and 
puts in clearer light than he has done elsewhere the importance 
of wit and pathos. He shows how the public is the true judge 
of orators, and how the effect produced on the minds of the 
hearers is the criterion of eloquence. 

Cicero’s theory of oratory was formed gradually. In the De 
Inventione he still restricts himself to the technical rules of the 
rhetors. In the De Oratore he places them in the background, 
and borrows much from the theories of the Academicians, which 
he transformed according to his own model of eloquence. His 
own personality appears most prominently in the Brutus and 
the Orator where he especially sets forth as an ideal what he 
believes he has realized in himself. 
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V. Cicero’s Philosophy 


Cicero was not a profound and original thinker, but he pre- 
sented to the Romans with sufficient clearness and exactness the 
principal ideas of the Greeks. But he does not conceal his 
borrowings. He states simply that in general he follows Panae- 
tius in the De Officiis, but supplements him by other authors, 
and adapts him to the Roman character. 

In his philosophy as in his life, Cicero appears always to be 
in a state of indecision. He pretends rather to be seeking the 
truth than to have found it. In general he adheres to the prin- 
ciples of the New Academy, but he is an eclectic, and does not 
restrict himself to any one system. His ideas, however, are on 
the whole elevated. He is constantly preoccupied with the idea 
of the good, and is sincere in his spirited opposition to Epicu- 
reanism. Cicero admits the existence of God without affirming 
very precisely His nature. Several times he states his belief 
in the immortality of the soul, and draws inspiration from this 
belief for his conduct. He shows himself very firm in his affirma- 
tion of a moral law, conscience and duty. 


VI. General Characterization of Cicero’s Works 


The works of Cicero are especially distinguished by their 
style and their wonderful beauty of form. They possess also 
another interest. Cicero, although not by any means the great- 
est genius of antiquity, is the writer whose works give us our 
most complete picture of Graeco-Roman civilization. In his 
writings we find the materials for valuable information on Roman 
history and institutions, also Greek philosophy. It is clear that 
in all serious studies on ancient Rome his works must be con- 
sulted and cited. 

While as an orator Cicero is not so impressive as Demos- 
thenes, he far surpasses him in the extent of his knowledge. 
His intellectual horizon is far less limited, and his spirit far 
more open. He is not only the greatest orator of Rome, he is 
the greatest man of letters in antiquity. A learned French 
scholar has said of him: “C’est le plus grand littérateur qu’ il y 
ait jamais eu.” 

In extent, the works of Cicero alone surpass the combined 
extant works of Caesar, Sallust, Livy, Tacitus, and Suetonius. 
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VII. Cicero’s Reputation through the Ages 


While still living, Cicero had literary enemies, i.e., the Neo- 
Atticists, but these were outnumbered by his admirers among 
whom was Caesar himself. Although a Licinius could be found 
to write the “Ciceromastix” (the scourge of Cicero), this did 
not prevent men from seeing in Cicero the prose writer par 
excellence, just as they considered Vergil the greatest of poets 
(Cf. Martial 5, 56, 5). Quintilian goes so far as to say; “Non 
immerito ab hominibus aetatis suae regnare in iudiciis dictus 
est, apud posteros vero id consecutus ut Cicero non hominis 
nomen sed eloquentiae habeatur” (10, 1, 112). Saint Augustine 
asks: “Quid in lingua latina excellentius Cicerone inveniri po- 
test?” (De Magistro, 5, 16). 

In the Middle Ages he was read less than in the first cen- 
turies of our era, but he was one of the few authors who was 
not forgotten. 

The enthusiasm of the Renaissance for Cicero went to excess. 
The “Ciceronians” fell into ridicule on account of their servile 
imitation of him. Their great adversaries, such as Erasmus, 
were not, however, enemies of Cicero. 

In the Seventeenth Century his speeches not only formed the 
principal subject of study in the schools, but they were imitated 
by prominent orators and preachers alike. 

In the Nineteenth Century the attacks of Mommsen deeply 
affected opinion, but a reaction has set in, and today we have 
again become quite favorably disposed toward Cicero. 


A. Suggested Readings on Roman Clothing © 


Becker, Gallus (men) pp. 408-430; (women) 431-450. 

Johnston, Private Life of the Romans, pp. 158-182. 

McDaniel, Roman Private Life and Its Survivals, pp. 81-96. 

Preston and Dodge, The Private Life of the Romans, pp. 88- 
104. 

Sandys, Companion to Latin Studies, pp. 190-199. 

Wilkins, Roman Antiquities, pp. 72-77. 


B. Suggested Readings on the Daily Routine of a Roman’s Life 


’ Fowler, Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, pp. 263-289. 
Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners Under the Early Em- 
pire, Vol. I, pp. 207-212. 
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McDaniel, see above, pp. 106-115. 
Preston and Dodge, see above, pp. 45-51. 
Sandys, see above, pp. 202-207. 

Wilkins, see above, pp. 32-49. 


Teachers of fourth year Latin in particular will welcome the 
appearance of Miss Frances E. Sabin’s latest book, “Classical 
Myths That Live Today,” published by Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Miss Sabin is, of course, well known 
throughout the country as the Director of the Service Bureau 
and editor of “Latin Notes.” 

“Classical Myths That Live Today” is the work of an experi- 
enced and successful teacher, as is evident from the careful ar- 
rangement of the subject matter throughout the book. Let us 
take, for example, the section on Juno. Facing the article is a 
full-page picture of the head of Juno from the National Museum 
at Naples. A general account of Juno’s history, with many 
illustrations, is given first. Then follows the topic “In the World 
of Today,” treated under the sub-headings: I, In Literary Allu- 
sion; II, In Words and Expressions; III, In Other Connections. 
All this is supplemented by “Questions for Review,” additional 
reading, suggested memory work, “Further Study of Literary 
Allusion,” “Projects for Individual or Group Work,” and “Poems 
for Reference.” This in general is the manner of treatment of 
every topic throughout, and it obviously makes the work useful 
not only for the teacher of Latin but for many others as well. 
No teacher of Latin should delay procuring this useful volume. 


“What is civilization? The word, like so many in our lan- 
guage (60 per cent, it has been calculated) is Latin; and the 
thing is in its substantial structure a Latin achievement. But 
to the Romans, as to us, vital force came from Greece. They 
gained, as we do, experience, ideals, power of expression, sense 
of dignity of human nature, from the products of the Greek 
genius. From the same source they drew their maxims on the 
relation of the individual to the community, and the relation of 
both individual and community to the physical world in which 
they live, and to the spiritual world which is the highest reality.” 
—J. W. Mackall, in “What is the Good of Greek?” 
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In this day of dramatization in education, and especially with 
the increasing use of simple plays in our high school Latin 
classes, I have repeatedly urged Catholic teachers to make use 
of the plays of the ancient Benedictine Sister, Hrotsvitha of 
Gandersheim. As to style, Hrotsvitha wrote in imitation of 
Plautus and Terence. The content of her plays, however, is 
Christian, and full of delightful human touches. An article 
entitled “Hrotsvitha on the Stage” in a recent number of the 
Classical Weekly (Vol. XX, No. 25) gives a summary of several 
plays with comments as to their dramatic technique. The con- 
cluding sentence of the article is: “The impression left by these 
plays is that they might well engage the attention of some of 
our collegiate dramatic societies, especially in view of the recent 
splendid performance of Plautus’ “Aniularia.” 


The Departments of Greek and Latin at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America take pleasure in announcing the publication of 
four additional works in their series of “Patristic Studies.” This 
brings the total number of volumes in the series up to fifteen, 
the first volume being published in 1922. 

The new volumes are as follows: 

The Latinity of the Letters of Saint Ambrose, by Sister Miriam 
Annunciata Adams, O.8.B., Villa Madonna College, Covington, 
Kentucky. 

The Language and Style of the Letters of St. Basil, by Sister 
Agnes Clare Way, C.D.P., Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

The Syntax of the Confessions of Saint Augustine, by Sister 
Mary Raphael Arts, O.8.B., St. Scholastica Convent, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. 

S. Ambrosti De Nabuthae: A Commentary, with an introduc- 
tion and Translation, by Martin R. P. McGuire, The Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Any volume of this series may be procured from the Catholic 
Education Press, 1326 Quincy Street N.E., Brookland, D. C. 
Roy J. 
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AFFILIATED HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SECTION 
READJUSTMENTS OF MATHEMATICS—II. REQUIREMENTS 


The value of a course in Geometry taught in close articulation 
with the course in Algebra, such as is outlined in the Syllabus 
on Affiliation, has already been discussed at length in this section 
of Tue EpucationaL Review (see Volume XXI, pp. 
620-22). A rereading of this paper will be both profitable and 
directive to our high school teachers of Mathematics. There it 
was pointed out that, by devoting the first year to a proper 
treatment of the elements of Algebra, the science of abstract 
numbers, within limits designed to meet the needs and capaci- 
ties of the grammar school graduate, our teachers were able to 
develop facility in observation, thinking and expression on the 
part of the pupils. An experience of fifteen years with our 
requirements of first year Mathematics has led to the conclusion, 
concurred in by both the teachers and those who examine and 
grade the papers, that to require more from a quantitative point 
of view would be impeding the qualitative aspects which have 
characterized the results so far achieved. 

From the viewpoint of teaching the aim in the first year of 
Mathematics as carried on in our affiliated high schools is to- 
habituate the pupil to think in abstract terms concerning the 
processes involving the ideas of quantity and to secure ease and 
skill in the operations required to realize this objective. In the 
second year further development along these lines has been pro- 
vided for in the Algebra work as outlined in the Syllabus in order 
to properly prepare the pupil for his later work in the field of 
science. Coupled with this aim in the second year’s work is that 
of introducing to the pupil the ideas of spatial relations, which 
is basic to all other steps in scientific training. This last is 
accomplished by introducing the pupil to the elements of Geome- 
try, the science of space. Just as his work of Algebra provides 
for him that needed training in thinking in abstract terms of 
quantity, so the study of Geometry which is begun in the second 
year develops for him and in him the idea of space or that series 
of relations which one builds up in consciousness. For example, 
the pupil gradually begins to perceive a line as a series of points, 
organized in relation to one another, an angle as a line, related 
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to its original position assuming a new position with a common 
axis, a plane surface as a series of lines likewise related and a 
solid as a series of planes expressed in related position. The 
second objective of the first steps in the study of Geometry is 
to develop in the pupil the processes of analysis and comparison. 
The training in abstraction and the use of symbols acquired in 
the continued study of Algebra will be found a most useful 
adjunct in the teaching of Geometry. For this reason we have 
from the beginning advocated the combination of the two aspects 
of the science of Mathematics in the work of the second and 
third years, 

In order to meet another problem which constantly confronts 
the teachers in our high schools is likewise a reason why this 
arrangement has been adopted. We have in every school pupils 
who are planning not to continue their school work beyond that 
of the high school; this number is by far the larger portion of 
the pupils in our American high schools. The fact that there is 
such a class of pupils in our schools makes it imperative that 
we arrange our studies in the curriculum, of what has been prop- 
erly styled the People’s University, so as to meet their needs, 
their: abilities and their interests. As shown above, the work in 
Mathematics being of necessity so difficult and its results com- 
paratively speaking so poor, constrains those, endeavoring to 
assist our high schools in carrying out this, its first and chief 
purpose, to adjust its course in Mathematics to be an aid rather 
than an obstacle. In so doing it may be said that the second 
function, that of preparing its selected few for entrance into 
college will not be neglected but rather improved. 

This complex series of reasons, having been carefully consid- 
ered by the Committee on Affiliation, has led them to make the 
following changes in second year and third year Mathematics 
as now outlined in the Syllabus, page 35. The requirement in 
the Geometry of Second Mathematics will be reduced to a study 
of Books I and II. The requirements for Algebra will remain 
the same. In the work of the third year the work in Geometry 
will be increased to a study of Books III, IV and V; the Algebra 
remaining the same as in the Syllabus of 1926. The examina- 
tions for the close of the school year of 1927-28 will be based 
on this new rearrangement. 

It is hoped that this change will provide for the teachers of 
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Mathematics II an opportunity to give greater attention to the 
work in originals and thus develop in the pupils that power of 
comprehension and reasoning which is the main purpose of teach- 
ing this subject. By exacting a lesser quantity, a greater quality 
of work can be demanded and verbatim memorizing tabooed. 
This new plan will provide much more rationally for those not 
intending to go on to college by giving them a careful training 
in the essentials of Plane Geometry and at the same time round- 
ing out their knowledge of Algebra. It will give the prospective 
college student a better opportunity to prepare himself in the 
foundations of Geometry during the second year and during his 
third year finish the requirements in this subject for entrance 
into college. This is as it should be, if the high school is to fulfill 
its dual function of providing for its two types of pupils. In 
other words, those who are planning to go on to college should 
be expected to do more both in quality and quantity as regards 
the study of Mathematics than those who are endeavoring to 
prepare themselves for other types of work. 

The need of teachers prepared for the work in Mathematics 
is a condition that has been constantly improving but is still far 
from being adequately filled. To give a teacher a class in Mathe- 
matics merely to fill in a vacancy in the teaching corps of any 
high school is a custom that has for the most part disappeared in 
the practice of those intrusted with the administration of the high 
schools. College graduation here and elsewhere may be assumed 
as the minimum requirement. A planned course of readings in 
the art of teaching this branch of high school studies is also a 
requisite for improvement of teachers in service. These last 
few statements are added as suggestions which, if followed, will 
contribute in no slight or insignificant way toward making the 
work in Mathematics the success it should be both in vaiue and 


results. 
Leo. L. McVay. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association will be held in Detroit, Mich., on June 27-30, 1927. 
The Rt. Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, D.D., Bishop of Detroit, 
extended a gracious invitation and placed his beautiful new 
Sacred Heart Seminary at the disposition of the Association for 
the purpose of holding its meetings. The Rev. Daniel J. Ryan, 
Rector of the Seminary, has been appointed by the Bishop to 
take care of the arrangements and to organize the necessary 
committees. The meeting will be one of the most notable edu- 
cational conferences of the year. The members of the Associa- 
tion are assured of a hospitable reception. 7 3 
The meeting will open with Pontifical Mass on Tuesday at | 
9:00 a. m. in the Church of the Visitation, Twelfth and Burlin- 
game Avenues. 
Hotel Statler will be the official headquarters of the Associa- 
tion during the meeting. It is desirable that those who expect 
to attend the meeting and wish hotel reservations should make i 
application as early as may be convenient. | 
Sisters from outside the diocese desiring to make reservations 
for places to stay during the meeting may communicate with 
Rev. Daniel J. Ryan, Sacred Heart Seminary, 2701 Chicago 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
The opening meeting will be held in the School Hall of the 
Visitation Parish, Twelfth and Burlingame Avenues. A public 
meeting will be held on Wednesday evening in one of the large 
halls of the city. The closing meeting will be held at the Sacred 
Heart Seminary, 2701 Chicago Boulevard. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN OKLAHOMA 


The Catholic Educational Association of Teachers in the 
Diocese of Oklahoma, recently organized in the State of Okla- 
homa, at the instance of Very Rev. F. A. Driscoll, 0.S.A., held 
its first convention at Mount St. Mary’s, Oklahoma City, April 


18, 1927. 
At 8:30 the program was initiated with low Mass, celebrated 
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in the chapel by the Rt. Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D.D., Bishop 
of Oklahoma. The morning session, at which Very Rev. F. A. 
Driscoll, O.S.A., presided as chairman, opened with an address 
of welcome by the Right Reverend Bishop Kelley, in which he 
expressed his pleasure in the new organization and gave his best 
wishes for its continuance as a permanent society for the advance- 
ment of Catholic education and a binding force for the different 
orders of religious engaged in the schools. Very Reverend F. A. 
Driscoll, O.S.A., responded. 

It was then proposed by the chairman that a secretary be 
chosen to act during the meeting. Rt. Rev. Monsignor Sevens 
moved that Sister Mary Gabriel of Mount St. Mary’s, Oklahoma 
City, be appointed. The motion was seconded and carried. Sis- 
ter Mary Gabriel then took her place as secretary and the meet- 
ing proceeded. 

Rev. Clement Belliveau, O.8.B., St. Gregory’s College, Shaw- 
nee, read a paper, “Study of Present High School and Primary 
Systems,” which was discussed informally by members of the 
meeting. 

The session adjourned at 12:30 for luncheon. 

During the luncheon Rt. Rev. Monsignor Sevens addressed 
the assembly with a plea for the foreign and home missions, to 
which the Sisters pledged themselves 100 per cent. 

The afternoon meeting was called at 2 o’clock. The chairman 
changed the motion for electing officers and appointed a commit- 
tee composed of Rt. Rev. Monsignor Sevens, Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
Heiring and Very Rev. A. F. Monnot, to nominate members for 
the several offices and also to move that the acting secretary be 
made permanent. 

The committee’s nomination was as follows: Honorary presi- 
dent, Rt. Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D.D., Bishop of Oklahoma; 
president, Very Rev. F. A. Driscoll, O.S.A., Casciia Hall, Tulsa; 
vice-president, Rev. Clement Belliveau, O.S.B., St. Gregory’s 
College, Shawnee, Okla.; secretary-treasurer, Sister Mary Ga- 
briel (Mercy), Mount St. Mary’s, Oklahoma City. 

Executive Committee: Rev. Alphonse Sausen, O.8.B., Sacred 
Heart Abbey, Sacred Heart, Okla.; Brother Wilfrid, St. Joseph’s 
College, Muskogee, Okla.; Reverend Mother M. Aloysius, Mount 
St. Mary’s, Oklahoma City; Mother Alphonse Marie (Sisters of 
St. Joseph), Muskogee, Okla.; Reverend Mother Mechtilde, 
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O.S.B., St. Joseph’s College, Guthrie; Mother Agnes (Carmelite) , 
Oklahoma City; Sister Andrew (Corpus Christi House), Okla- 
homa City; Sister Benedict, Okarche, Okla. All other mem- 


bers of the executive committee are to be selected, one from each ~ 


order, by the Sisters of the Order, and the name forwarded to 
the secretary. 

The nominations were seconded and unanimously approved 
of and the officers became regularly elected. 

It was then proposed by the chairman that the association be 
called “The Catholic Educational Association of Teachers in the 


Diocese of Oklahoma.” The proposal was unanimously accepted 


and the name agreed upon by the members present. 

The program was continued with a paper, “Relation of Pastor 
to School,” by Rt. Rev. Monsignor Sevens, Oklahoma City. The 
discussion was led by Very Rev. A. F. Monnot, Oklahoma City. 
Sister Mary Gabriel of Mount St. Mary’s, Oklahoma City, gave 
“Practical Presentation of Religion in the Classes.” Sister Mary 
Xavier, O.S.B., Guthrie, led the discussion. This discussion was 
followed by “Practical Method of Teaching Grammar and Lan- 
guage in the Grades,” a paper by Sister Agnes Mary, C.D.P., of 
El Reno. Sister Mary Maxilinda, O.S.F., of Chickasha, led the 
discussion. 

The Right Reverend Bishop Kelley then addressed the assem- 
bly and moved that the Association be made permanent and that 
it meet Easter Monday and Tuesday, 1928, at Mount St. Mary’s 
Academy, Oklahoma City. The resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Reverend Mother Aloysius 
of Mount St. Mary’s for her hospitality. 


The Right Reverend Bishop gave his episcopal blessing, after 


which, on motion of the chairman, the meeting adjourned. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Father of the Church in Tennessee, or the Life, Times, and 
Character of the Right Reverend Richard Pius Miles, O.P., 
the First Bishop of Nashville, by the Very Reverend V. F. 
O’Daniel, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. Frederick Pustet Company, 
New York. 

From such biographies as this, one is led to believe that there 
is no better plan on which to write our early American Church 
history than through the lives of the pioneer bishops. The life 
of the Father of the Church in Tennessee is in reality the story 
of the establishment and growth of the Church in that state, 
with all the details of its connection with the older establish- 
ments of the Church in Maryland and Kentucky. It is at the 
same time the life history of a zealous priest and missionary 
who underwent the heroic struggles of the pioneer church builder. 

Father O’Daniel has prepared this work in popular style that 
it may be pleasantly read by all who are interested in our early 
Church history. He has not, however, departed from the rules 
which govern historical writing. The biography is complete and 
reliable in every detail. There are abundant footnotes and quo- 
tations, and wherever documentary evidence does not support 
the views expressed the writer does not fail to state the basis of 
his assertions and views. He has had courage to disagree with 
some accepted opinions, but at all times with due respect for the 
opposing side. His work will, therefore, satisfy the demands of 
the critical reader. 

We have no hesitation in recommending this work as an 
important addition to our literature on American Church his- 
tory. It should be enthusiastically received by all who are inter- 
ested in the early Catholic colonies of Maryland, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Incidentally it may be noted that Bishop Miles was 
for many years a college professor and that his career included 
the foundation and erection of many Catholic academies and 
schools. Tennessee’s first bishop was connected with St. Thomas’ 
College, Springfield, Ky., from its beginning until its closing, a 
period of about twenty years. None worked harder for its suc- 
cess than he; none was better beloved by its pupils. His work 
there, together with the part he played in the establishment of 
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the first community of Dominican Sisters in the State, entitles 
him to a distinguished place among the early Catholic educators 
of this country. — 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


The Catholic Tradition in English Literature, edited by George 
Carver. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page and Fone. 
1926. Pp. xv+467. 

This book may be described as a select anthology of verse and 
prose. The forty-nine authors included run all the way from 
Chaucer to Joyce Kilmer. Eight authors antedate the Reforma- 
tion and belong indeed to the Catholic tradition, and to the gen- 
eral Christian tradition as well. Thirty of these writers are 
English, two are Scotch, nine are Irish, and eight belong to the 
United States of America. No other English-speaking countries 
are represented. 

Thomas Campion, a supreme lyrist if ever there was one, 
whose religious poems would deserve inclusion were merit alone 
considered, is omitted—rightly, I think, for the evidence as to 
his having been a Catholic is of the flimsiest. Neither the Eng- 
lishman, Ben Jonson, nor the Irishman, William Carleton, is 
found here, because both deliberately turned away from the light, 
and yet the Catholic tradition is finely illustrated in nearly all 
Carleton’s later works, for, if he was not strong on Catholic doc- 
trine, he was, as I have elsewhere pointed out, gifted with an 
excellent knowledge of Catholic practice among people in whom 
it was to be found in an excellent form, namely, among the Irish 
peasantry. 

Alexander Pope, Thomas Moore, Francis Sylvester Mahony, 
and Wilfrid Scaiven Blunt, all of whom are represented by more 
or less characteristic pieces, are not particularly brilliant expo- 
nents of the Catholic tradition. The weakness of that tradition 
in English literature during the three and a half centuries that 
immediately followed the Reformation is further emphasized 
by the fact that nineteen converts had to be drawn upon in 
order to make up the contents of the volume now under review. 
Some of these converts, especially those of the later brood like 
John Henry Newman, Aubrey de Vere, Frederick William Faber, 
Lionel Johnson, and Joyce Kilmer, do, indeed, display the Cath- 
olic spirit much more intensively than do many of those to the 
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manner born, and, therefore, they rightly find their place in this 
collection. 

The editor has done his work well. The selections are judi- 
ciously made; they are, as a rule, interesting and often of high 
merit; and, with but rare exceptions, they have the further 
advantage of illustrating in a marked degree the distinctive char- 
acter of their authors’ genius. “The Second Nonnes Tale,” for 
example, brings out admirably Chaucer’s great narrative powers, 
and shows his mastery over the Rime Royal and his ability in 
adapting its short and rather cramped stanza to the purposes of 
argumentation as well as of story-telling. It has also the not- 
always-Chaucerism stamp of being written virginibus puerisque. 

One is pleased to see here, too, several pieces of that sweet and 
holy singer, Rebert Southwell, including the famous Christmas 
song, “The Burning Babe,” of which Ben Jonson is represented 
as saying that if he had written that piece he would have been 
content to burn many of his own poems. Here also one finds 
James Shirley’s celebrated lyric, “Victor-Victim,” taken from 
his masque, “The Contention of Ajax and Ulysses.” This short 
poem, said to have been greatly admired by King Charles II, 
contains the lines so often quoted without knowledge of their 
source: 


Scepter and crown 
Must tumble down 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade; 


and also the well known tetrameter couplet: 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 
William Habington is here, and none with better right when 
there is question of Catholic tradition. Born at Hindlip Hall, 
in Worcestershire, a house with more hiding poles for priests 
than any other in England, and descended from a family that 
had connections on the one hand with the Babington Conspir- 
acy and on the other with the Gunpowder Plot, he stands out 
as a virtuous man and a chaste poet. Equally, of course, Rich- 
ard Crashaw, most mystical of English poets, “the loveliest of 
our angel-birds” as Dr. George Macdonald called him, is here, 
with his devotional strain, his copious imagination, and alas! 
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also with his far-fetched figures and singularly incongruous “con- 
ceits.” I was also pleased to find some poems by a modern 
mystic, Gerard Manley Hopkins, whom I knew well, for he was 
my professor of Latin at University College, Dublin. A fin- 
ished scholar and, despite certain rather pronounced eccentric- 
ities, a most lovable man, the acquaintance of Hopkins was 
worth having, for when he poured forth his soul, a spirit of 
humor and of sympathy, as well as a deeply brooding religious 
sentiment, was revealed. 

Scott, in some memorable lines that grace his causerie in the 
introduction to the first canto of “Marmion,” laments the cir- 
cumstances which deflected John Dryden from lofty poetical 
pursuits and smeared the strain of licentiousness over some of 
his works: 


And Dryden, in immortal strain, 
Had raised the Table Round again, 

But that a ribald king and court 

Bade him toil on, to make them sport; 

Demanded for their niggard pay, 

Fit for their souls, a looser lay, 

Licentious, satire, song, and play; 

The world defrauded of the high design, 

Profaned the God-given strength and marred the lofty line. 


Pope summarized the case even more tersely and epigram- 


matically, when he wrote 


Unhappy Dryden! In all Charles’s days 
Roscommon only boasts unspotted bays. 


. But the poems by which Dryden wins his place in this collec- 
tion—an extract from “The Hind and the Panther,” “Britannia 
Rediviva,” and “A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1687”—are im- 
peccable from the point of view of what is loosely called “mo- 
rality.” Dryden is a great figure in the history of English lit- 
erature, and he worthily fills the space allotted to him in any 
anthology. It is a pity that we are not shown a little of Dry- 
den, the Satirist. His attacks on Shaftesbury and Shadwell 
are savage enough, but like all good, hard, literary hitting, they 
afford intense pleasure to the reader. 

The same remark applies to Alexander Pope, who is, perhaps, 
at his best, and certainly is in his most characteristic mood, 
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when he is exposing the weakness and faults of Atticus, Sporus, 
or Sappho, or pillorying Theobald and Cibber for all time. The 
poems selected from his work for appearance in this volume, 
namely, “Messiah,” with its beautiful imagery and its magnifi- 
cently eloquent ending; “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” in which 
he enters consciously into competition with Dryden; “The Dying 
Christian to His Soul;” “The Universal Prayer;” and an ex- 
cerpt from “The Essay on Man,” gives a good idea of his exact- 
itude of phrase and the finish which he imparts to his writings, 
but they do not give a full representation of the more vigorous 
and aggressive side of his genius. 

The Irish poets selected are Thomas Moore, James Clarence 
Mangan, Francis Sylvester Mahony, and Aubrey de Vere. One 
likes to find reproduced here Mangan’s spirited poem, “My 
Dark Rosaleen,” but the last stanza is spoiled by a bad mis- 
print in which the word “reluctance” is used instead of “re- 
dundance.” 

O, the Erne shall run red 
With redundance of blood, 
The Earth shall rock beneath our tread, 
And flames wrap hill and wood, 
And gun-peal and slogan-cry 
Wake many a glen serene, 
Ere you shall fade, ere you shall die, 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
My Dark Rosaleen! 
The Judgment Hour must first be nigh 
Ere you can fade, ere you can die 
My Dark Rosaleen! 


The whole point of the poem is missed, unless the reader knows 
that “Dark Rosaleen” was one of the many titles of endearment 
and loyalty bestowed upon Ireland in story and song. The 
Irish satiric vein is well illustrated in the same author’s piece, 
“The Woman of Three Cows.” 

The Catholic poets of the United States are represented by 
James Ryder Randall, Abram J. Ryan, Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, John Bannister Tabb, Louise Imogen Guiney, and Joyce 
Kilmer. Some of the pieces here printed from these writers 
have stood the test of time and have won general recognition ;: 
others are quite modern; all make a favorable impression and 
are worthy of their place in the book. 
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The prose quotations given add tone and distinction to the 
collection. Sir Thomas Malory’s story of Galahad and the 
Sancgreal, Sir Thomas More on the denizens of Utopia, John 
Lingard’s account of how the Catholic princess, Mary, daughter 
of King Henry VIII and Catherine of Aragon, came to the 
throne of England, John Henry Newman’s “Historical Sketches” 
or his “Idea of a University,” Henry Edward Manning on “Gos- 
sip,” Coventry Patmore on “Love and Poetry,” and John Lan- 
_ caster Spalding on “Books,” would raise any series of extracts 
out of the common rut and lift it to the heights. 

The editor has prefixed to each set of selections a note in 
which much valuable and reliable information is given regarding 
the author’s career and productivity and his or her standing 
in the republic of letters. This feature of the volume is praise- 
worthy and will commend it to everyone, especially to teachers. 
In addition to the table of contents at the beginning of the book, 
there are at the end indexes of authors, titles, and first lines of 
poems, alphabetically arranged and thus making for complete- 
ness 


I have no hesitation in bespeaking for this excellent publica- 
tion, which bears the imprimatur of the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
New York, the favorable consideration of readers generally and 
particularly of readers of THe EpucationaL Review. 
P. J. Lennox. 


Declining Liberty and Other Papers, by John A. Ryan, D.D. 

Macmillan Co., New York, 1927, pp. x-+350. 

A lamented but remembered fellow-worker of Dr. Ryan’s in 
that portion of The Vineyard, known to the Catholic world as 
the Archdiocese of St. Paul, once said that one of the cardinal 
principles of education is “That interest arises from partially 
known truths and that it is developed by organizing the pre- 
vious content of the mind with reference to the truth to be 
acquired.” This latest volume from the pen of Dr. Ryan ex- 
emplifies anew the correctness of this principle in an eminent 
degree. One cannot move about and be worthy of the great 
boon of citizenship in this country of ours and not be cognizant 
at least partially of the problems which head up in that elusive 
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yet important factor—Liberty. We feel it for the most part 
indirectly but when there seems to be an attempt designed or 
otherwise to lessen this factor, basic to American life and prog- 
ress, there concomitantly arises within us that peculiar reaction 
of unrest and irritation. We sense in a vague way that some- 
thing is amiss, we see in part and because of this we become 
more keenly desirous to get at the facts that will render these 
partially known truths sharper, clearer and more distinct. We 
seek about for the facts which will explain and put us in the 
way toward setting things aright. Since Dr. Ryan has sent 
forth this volume our diligence has been rewarded and our search 
rendered less difficult. Within the covers of Declining Liberty 
and Other Papers the citizen thoughtful of and interested in 
the things that make for the welfare of Our Country has a 
thesaurus of no mean or meager wealth. In each of the twenty- 
nine essays the citizen is given an answer or at least a thought- 
provoking series of facts that will forearm him by forewarning 
him. As he organizes these pertinent views on the live issues 
of the hour into his previously acquired mental content he is 
made the more alert to the priceless worth of liberty and to the 
greater need of its protection. 

To select any one of the many papers making up this volume 
and show how to all in a general way and to some in a very 
special manner the topics treated by their thoughtful and fear- 
less author are of incomparable worth and interest would be as 
extensive a problem as it would be unfair to the readers of these 
papers. To the teachers of the youth of our land such papers as 
The Teaching of Evolution in the Public Schools, The Supreme 
Court and the Oregon School Case and Christian Principles of 
War and Peace offer most instructive and practical information. 
To the capitalist and those who labor the guides and the leads 
that make for peace on earth to men of good-will have never been 
more adroitly and honestly presented than by Dr. Ryan in The 
Church and Economic Life, The Dignity of Labor and The 
Duty of the State, The Open Shop Fraud and the paper on 
Anthracite Profits and Anthracite Prices. To the citizen what- 
ever his station or position, his creed or his political affiliations, 
such papers as The Moral Aspects of National Prohibition, The 
Case for Birth Control and Divorce Legislation in the United 
States are signals warning us of the methods employed by the 
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modern Cathari, the zealous followers of Mani and the “spirit 
which permeates” them. 

The author’s honesty of purpose, his lucid and fearless yet 
withal calm and prudential power of expression gain in power 
and merit when one realizes them to be the flower and the fruit 
of humble and manly allegiance to lawful authority and its rep- 
resentatives, especially to the Rector of the Catholic University, 
to whom this volume, which carries on its title page the word 
Liberty, is fittingly dedicated. 

Leo L. McVay. 


The Primitive Races of Mankind: A Study in eens by 
Max Schmidt. Transl. by A. K. Dallas. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1926. Pp. 360. Price, illustrated, $6.00. 


This is a translation of the distinguished author’s Voelkerkunde 
which appeared in 1924. The science of ethnology is indebted 
to Dr. Schmidt for invaluable first-hand studies among some of 
the least known and most interesting South American tribes. 
In the present work, however, he takes us at a high speed over 
the whole field of descriptive ethnology. 

The first half of the book gives, in addition to a very short 
review of some of the general problems of ethnology, a short 
systematic survey of the main traits of human culture as exem- 
plified among the various peoples of the world “outside the zones 
of Asiatic and European civilization.” The second half is de- 
voted to brief summaries of the outstanding cultural features 
of the chief tribes and races of the world. Owing to the vast- 
ness of the field treated, both parts are of necessity somewhat 
superficial. Moreover, it was almost inevitable that not a few er- 
rors of fact (as for example, Chono relationships, and the spear- 
thrower, a mistranslation, on p. 235) and some notable omis- 
sions should occur. 

The author rigidly steers clear of nearly all theories, to such 
an extent in fact that his work is almost purely descriptive and 
classificatory. This is a healthy feature, but he might safely 
have given some guiding intimations of perspective and strati- 
fication. 

In general, the work is a good one, but as a textbook it is 
not as well suited for college needs here as are, for instance, Kroe- 
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ber’s Anthropology or Lowie’s Primitive Society. Whether or 
not it is worth six dollars is a question to be decided by the 


size of the prospective purchaser’s bank account. 
Joun M. Coopsr. 
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